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In Canada last month over $1,000,000 were 
subscribed to build a Redemptorist seminary. 
With a minimum goal of only $550,000, this 
fund appeal was planned and carried out by 
Community Counselling Service, an organiza- 
tion composed entirely of Catholic laymen. 
This success was not unusual for CCS. We 
bring it to your attention simply because it is 
another reason why you can put your trust in 
Community Counselling Service. 
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‘“Good-Time”’ Religion 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


WV ene waiting in a dentist’s office 
recently, I picked up a copy of the 
October issue of Cosmopolitan. Jane 
Russell’s picture was on the cover and, 
under it, the caption “Faith in God.” 
Inside the magazine I found an article 
about the movie star written by Elaine 
St. Johns. Here was the strange story 
of a person who has been publicized as 
a daring performer, but who is one of 
Hollywood’s most dedicated religious 
workers. 

‘After I finished with the magazine 
and put it on a table, a woman in the 
office said to me: “I saw you reading 
that thing about Jane Russell. Do we 
have to stomach that sort of thing, or 
what should we do about it?” Came 
my turn to go into the torture-chair, 
and so all I could say was that I too 
considered Jane Russell-religion a 
rather spurious type. 


AT HOME IN TWO WORLDS 


According to the article, Jane Russell 
lives in two worlds. One is the world 
of her family and intimate friends. 
She has been married to the same man 
for eleven years, quite a record for the 
In her back yard she 
has constructed a rustic chapel where 
she and her friends hold meetings three 
times a week. Here they read the Bible 
or sing hymns over the piano or sip 
Dominating 
the interior of the chapel is a “prayer- 


movie colony. 


coffee in a special room. 


board” that lists those persons who 
have asked the faithful group to pray 
for them. The names remain on the 
board until the prayers have been an- 
swered. Two male stars met on a set 
lately ; one asked the other how he was 
doing. The other said that “he must be 
doing great” as he got off Jane’s prayer- 
board last week. 

But Jane Russell lives in another 
world, the world of movies. This world, 
as far as her own productions are con- 
cerned, is anything but religious. She 
first became famous, or infamous, in 
The Outlaw: the censorship fight over 
this picture delayed production four 
years, but it finally made its sordid de- 
but. It was a sex-picture of the first 
magnitude. Her latest vehicle has been 
The French Line against which Catho- 
lies have protested all over the country. 
In addition to these movies, suggestive 
photographs of Jane Russell from her 
pre-“Outlaw” days are still on the mar- 
ket. Now Jane Russell claims she was 
fooled on these two pictures and that 
she won’t be fooled again. She main- 
tains that she objected violently to the 
costumes and the unspeakable dance in 
The French Line. The future will tell 
about her firm purpose of amendment, 
but Jane was a grown-up girl when she 
did that dance. She cannot plead the 
ignorance of innocence. 


There is no lack of precedent for liv- 
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ing your life in two worlds, or on two 
levels of the world. I am reminded of 
John Donne, the famous poet and 
Church of England divine. One expert 
refers to him as Dr. John Donne the 
Divine and John Donne the Pagan. In 
some of his poems he was frank to the 
point of coarseness. It would be hard 
to imagine (unless, perhaps, in Dean 
Swift’s case) a man so paradoxical. In 
the pulpit he was “an angel in the 
clouds’; in his licentious poems he was 
a devil sowing seeds of immorality 
among his readers. 

But I am not interested in the irrec- 
oncilable contradictories in Jane Rus- 
sell’s career. I should like, rather, to 
cite her as example of the type of re- 
ligion we are finding frequently today. 
We hear much about the religious re- 
awakening in America, the new Ameri- 
can Revolution, the return to spiritual 
values. 


RELIGION AS A MEANS TO 
TEMPORAL ENDS 


President Eisenhower is a notable 
figure in this movement “back to reli- 
gion and faith.” He has preached his 
crusade against Communism in reli- 
gious terms; he has issued a directive 
that each Cabinet meeting be opened 
with prayer; in his White House desk 
he keeps a well-thumbed copy of the 
Bible. What is noticeable about his 
religious statements is that his religion 
is very practical. He speaks, for in- 
stance, of “the logistics of faith” and 
asserts that faith can move mountains, 
faith can solve our national problems, 
faith is our best weapon. He has faith 
in faith. 


Now this is good religion as far as it 
goes, but it doesn’t seem to go quite far 
enough. The primary emphasis is on 
national welfare, and the President 
seems to look upon religion as a means 
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to the end of defending and protecting 
our nation. I should like to see more 
emphasis on God, for religion cannot 
be made a means to an end. Religion 
is the great goal and end of all our 
striving. “Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and his justice... .” If we do 
that, then these other things, such as 
national welfare, will be added unto us. 
But if we seek first a worldly end, we 
will get nothing. 

I do not mean that religion has no 
value. I say it does have value, but only 
if we keep first things first. “Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God... .” 

For instance, Albert Dondeyne in his 
chapter on “The Existence of God and 
Contemporary Materialism” in God, 
Man and the Universe (Kenedy, p. 29) 
tells of Fr. Daniel Brottier whose life 
was called “a permanent miracle” by 
Cardinal Verdier. At one time he con- 
ceived the idea of building a chapel that 
would cost millions of frances. He 
possessed nothing. But there were 
providential signs that God was pleased 
and “faith moves mountains.” He 
started the work and for about two 
years, Fr. Brottier found a thousand- 
frane note every day, either in his mail, 
or in the chapel offertory-box, or 
brought to him from an anonymous 
donor. Fr. Brottier’s faith was practi- 
cal; it brought results, but he sought 
the Kingdom of God first. The thou- 
sand-frane notes were added unto him. 


RELIGION AND ULCERS 


In this American re-awakening, there 
is too much of the practical and too little 
mention of God and adoration of Him. 
Religion is used as a help to attain some 
worldly end. We resent a person who 
“uses” a friend only for what he can get 
out of him. Likewise reprehensible is 
a person who uses religion only for what 
he can get out of it, 
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We dare not judge Jane Russell’s con- 
science, but we can judge the external 
appearances of her religious project and 
and study it as a phenomenon. It 
seems to be a comfortable compromise 
with the world. She has “all this” and 
hopes to have Heaven, too; and all the 
while she need not take her eyes off 
Mammon. In her chapel she serves 
one master; in The French Line, an- 
other. The show must go on! 

This is a small sample of what is go- 
ing on elsewhere in America. Men and 
women are going back to religion. We 
hope they will go into it deeply, but 
thus far they have been practising only 
a very practical and a very primitive 
sort of religion. It is a religion mainly 
of this world. It is a faith that will 
help community harmony, world peace, 
perhaps, or economic and social im- 
provement, or contribute to better man- 
agement-labor relations. 

Throughout the United States, busi- 
nessmen recently have been getting to- 
gether to discuss religion. The maga- 
zine Fortune (Oct., 1953) told of Adm. 
Ben Moreell, chairman of the Board of 
Jones and Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, who got together a group of in- 
dustrialists “to put Christianity to 
work.” Another Pittsburgh industrial- 
ist, Putnam B. McDowell, gathers a 
group of a dozen or so businessmen who 
discuss the practical value of prayer, 
how it can prevent executive ulcers and 
conserve manpower. A scientist takes 
an hypothesis and tests it. Why not 
with prayer? One man who tried 
prayer to see if it works found that it 
has been a life-giving force to him. He 
lives under less pressure, sleeps better, 
makes better decisions, gives more time 
to his family and is generally a more 
useful member of society. 

Religion is sometimes represented as 
a means toward cultivating peace of 


mind. Norman Vincent Peale is an ex- 
ponent of this type of soul therapy. He 
bewails the mad pace of modern life 
and says that we need a higher power 
to help us regain tranquility of mind 
and reduce the blood-pressure. So he 
advises us to collapse: imagine you are 
a bag of potatoes that somebody cuts 
open and the potatoes roll out. After 
relaxing, think of something beautiful 
to relieve the mind of its troubles. Fix 
your mind on God and “lift your eyes 
unto the everlasting hills.” You will 
find yourself a new man. (I can’t help 
thinking of Chesterton’s reply to moun- 
tain-climbers to the effect that he would 
raise his eyes to the everlasting hills, 
but darned if he would move his car- 
cass up there!) 


Religion can solve problems even 
while you sleep, according to some of 
these cultists. Power flows into you 
from above. Through sleep you have 
consultation with a Superior Partner in 
your business, for your mind is active 
even when you sleep. As you withdraw 
from the sight of material things, Di- 
vine Knowledge flows into you to give 
you guidance and solve your problems. 

Religion to many Americans is not 
a theology or even a personal contact 
with a personal God. It is a current 
of power. There is some force behind 
the universe that is a dynamo, a great 
source of power. Just plug in your 
bulb or attachment through prayer and 
the current will go through you, light- 
ing up your life. 


FAITH—PATENTED MEDICINE 


Our generation may be looking for 
a religion, but this practical religion is 
not it. For our time, more than any 
other, is aware of the fact of evil. This 
century dawned with high hopes of al- 
most unlimited progress, but these 
hopes were dashed to earth by evil men 
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who unleashed two world wars that 
brought our world to the very brink of 
catastrophe. Thoughtful men among 
our contemporaries will be content only 
with a religion that attempts to answer 
this problem of evil in the human heart. 

This practical religion does not have 
such an answer. “Turn Your Faith 
Loose” runs the heading on a religious 
sheet I recently saw in the hands of a 
woman in the subway. The heading 
was followed by testimonials from vari- 
ous individuals telling how faith had 
cured gall-bladder trouble, restored to 
health a person injured in an accident, 
all manner of great and wonderful 
medical miracles. This kind of faith, 
without mention of God, is on the same 
level as patent medicines. Or if it 
takes a slightly different form and talks 
about faith as a program for social and 
economic betterment, it is only humani- 
tarianism dressed up as_ religion. 
Humanitarianism cannot cure the 
world’s evil simply because it is not 
radical enough: it does not penetrate to 
the human heart where lies the root 
cause of our troubles. The world will 
be better only when people are better, 
and people will be better only when 
they purify their hearts of sin. 

In this practical religion there is no 
asceticism. Yet dedication to any goal 
means asceticism: it means the renun- 
ciation of what impedes attainment of 
the goal. Look at the faces of the group 
surrounding Jane Russell. These 
people are having a good time, lots of 
fun. The Catholic religion is a joyful 
religion, but, at the same time, it in- 
volves sacrifice, penance, a desire to be 
relieved of sin. In so much of this 
practical religion there is no concern 
with sin, no concept of a war between 
spirit and flesh, no awareness of pas- 
sions prowling around the soul to over- 
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come the good. This is social Chris- 
tianity having a hilarious time. The 
good-time Gospelers forget the chains 
of sin enslaving them, forget hell and 
death and all that sort of thing. 


“NO MAN CAN SERVE 
TWO MASTERS” 


People who talk most about books 
usually don’t read books. The lady 
who loves to dilate on Mauriac’s latest 
novel or Hemingway’s earliest story 
probably has read nothing more than 
book reviews. These practical religions 
take the Bible as their text. The pity 
is that their members don’t read the 
Bible except for occassional excerpts 
which they expect to work like a “shot 
in the arm.” If they did read the New 
Testament, they would give primary 
emphasis to God rather than to the 
world in their religious life. 

In the New Testament they would 
find they have an habitual vision of the 
perfect religious attitude. Jesus Christ 
loved men, but that love flowed out 
from the Heavenly Father and back to 
the Father. He labored for them in 
order that they might know Him, that 
they might be led to Him. He came 
into the world to do His Father’s will; 
He unreservedly surrendered His will 
to the Father every moment of His 
publie life; His last words were: 
“Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit.”” He rebuffed the practical reli- 
gion of Peter who tried to dissuade 
Christ from going up to Jerusalem and 
death. “Go behind me, Satan, thou art 
a scandal unto me” (Matthew xvi: 23). 

No man can serve two masters. He 
who uses faith for the worldly benefits 
he may derive from it, is a servant of 
Mammon. He who believes, with the 
single eye of his intention fixed on God, 
is a servant of God. 








Dangerous Marian 
Year Reefs 


Emotionalism vs. Orthodoxy 


By ROBERT E. KEKEISEN* 


Ay EXTRAVAGANT, UNREASONED 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin Mary 
‘an be heretical—and a scandal to those 
outside the Church. 

It is dismaying to see some writers, 
who often are otherwise well informed, 
set up a verbal picture of Mary that 
makes her approach equality with her 
Divine Son. It is true that the motiva- 
tion behind such lavish Marian praise 
is good—a deep devotion to the “fairest 
of creatures.” 








But its effect can be disastrous, par- 
ticularly with regard to Protestants, 
many of whom already have a very 
strange notion of Catholic veneration 
of Mary. 

Some Catholics protest vigorously— 
and rightly so—when their love of the 
Mother of God is misinterpreted by 
“our separated brethren.” But then 
the very same Catholies go so far afield 
in the encomiums of the Virgin that 
any logical reader of their remarks must 
assume that Mary had as much to do 
with the Redemption as did her Son. 

One sees, in reputable Catholic pe- 
riodicals, such remarks as “We owe 
Heaven to Mary”; or “Only in Mary 
lies salvation.” 





* Father Robert Kekeisen is Associate 
Editor in the Register System of Newspapers 
and contributor to national Catholie periodi- 


cals. 


Surprisingly, a former seminary pro- 
fessor made this dangerous statement: 
“For Mary to be our true Mother, she 
must really have given us supernatural 
life. This is what she has done.” As 
if this were not misleading enough, he 
added: “It was Mary who obtained 
that sanctifying grace for us.” 


ILL-PHRASED PRAISE 


The intelligent and well-read Catho- 


lic mentally makes the distinctions 
necessary to understand such state- 
ments in their proper light. He knows 


that Christ.alone placed the meritorious 
‘ause of the salvation of the world, but 
that, since Christ came to mankind by 
being born of Mary, she has sublime 
intercessory powers with Him. 

But the ill-informed Catholic, and 
especially the Protestant, has not the 
background needed to make the proper 
distinctions. He takes such statements 
at face value—according to the literal 
meaning of the words—and so gains an 
entirely wrong impression of Catholic 
Marian doctrine. 

The well-accepted belief in Mary’s 
mediatorship in the actual dispensing 
of divine grace is sometimes the occa- 
sion of ill-phrased praise of her role in 
the Redemption. It is well for writers 
to remember always, and to express 
precisely, the fact that Christ is the 
only Mediator par excellence, and that 
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Mary is the Mediatrix with the 
Mediator. 

This article is certainly no attempt 
to detract from that love and reverence 
toward Mary that have ever distin- 
guished the true Church. One cannot 
be a faithful Catholic unless his heart 
bears an affection for Jesus’ Mother. 
And back through the long corridor of 
Catholic tradition one can see, at every 


turn, a niche graced by her image. 
NO “TOUCHING UP” NEEDED 


But to give Mary too much honor is 
to dishonor her; for then Mariology de- 
tracts from the divine worship owed to 
the Savior Himself. And it is through 
her connection with Christ, and only 
there, that Mary is to be revered and 
venerated. 

Actually, there is no call, even hu- 
manly speaking, for any Catholic to 
seek to embellish, unto heresy, his 
thoughts of the “Gate of Heaven.” 
Her legitimate prerogatives, given her 
by God, are already so magnificent as 
to need no “touching up.” For she is 
the Mother of God. 

All Mary’s privileges, every phase of 
her dignity, are the result, direct or in- 
direct, of her divine maternity. It is 
because she bore the Redeemer that 
Mary was, in the divine plan, immac- 
ulately conceived to begin with. It is 
because Mary was the Mother of God 
that her virginity was preserved mirac- 
ulously before, during, and after Jesus’ 
birth. It is because the Word Incar- 
nate nestled in her womb that her 
sacred body was assumed into Heaven 
soon after her death. 

Mary has no sublime honor outside 
of Christ. But in her intimate associ- 
ation with the Word, she merits a place 
at the zenith of creation. 

It is only in his seeming forgetful- 
ness that Mary is a creature, despite 
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her spiritual excellence, that a careless 
writer can get into deep water doctrin- 
ally. 


BEFORE MARY 


Catholic doctrine on Mary’s rela- 
tionship to Christ’s redemptive role is, 
and always has been, admirably clear. 
The facts are these: 

The sin of Adam left the first man, 
and every human being born into the 
world since that time, bereft of sancti- 
fying grace—that mysterious sharing 
in the life of God which is an absolute 
“must” for salvation. This is the chief 
effect of original sin: the soul’s lack 
of sanctifying grace. 

Already in the Garden of Eden, al- 
most before the taste of the forbidden 
fruit had died in Adam’s mouth, Al- 
mighty God promised to redeem the 
world from its fault. And even in that 
first promise, called the protoevan- 
gelium, He foretold that a woman 
would play a part in man’s Redemp- 
tion, just as a woman had figured in 
man’s downfall. 

God’s words, spoken to the devil- 
serpent, rang out: “I will place enmities 
between thee and the woman, and thy 
seed and her seed.” On this text Pope 
Pius IX based his definition of the Im- 
maculate Conception. Recalling this 
interpretation of the passage from 
Genesis, the present Holy Father ex- 
plained further, in his encyclical of Oc- 
tober, 1953, proclaiming the Marian 
Year: 


“Now if at any time the Blessed 
Mary were destitute of divine grace, 
even for the briefest moment, be- 
cause of contamination in her con- 
ception by the hereditary stain of 
sin, there would not have come be- 
tween her and the serpent the perpet- 
ual enmity spoken of from earliest 
tradition down to the time of the 
solemn definition of the Immaculate 
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Conception, but rather a subjection” 
(Fulgens Corona Gloriae). 


AFTER MARY 


The divine plan, then, selected Mary 
from eternity as the human channel 
through whom the Savior was to enter 
the world. And because of this selec- 
tion, Mary was preserved from sin as a 
most pure tabernacle of the Most High 
God. 

Christ took human flesh in prepara- 
tion for His sacrificial death on Cal- 
vary, the God-designed method of 
man’s Redemption. Because the Vir- 
gin Mary was the one chosen, and 
supernaturally fitted, to be the Mother 
of Christ, her union with Him, both 
physically and spiritually, is most in- 
timate. 

To Jesus Christ alone does the world 
owe its opportunity for entrance into 
Heaven. For it was Christ alone who 
merited, for all men “who believe and 
are baptized,” the sanctifying grace 
that alone provides a “ticket” to 
heaven. And no one can achieve the 
Beatifie Vision except through the 
merits bought by Jesus on Calvary. 

But Mary is the Mother of Christ. 
Being the Mother of Christ, she is the 
Mother of God. And being the Mother 
of God, she has a more powerful influ- 
ence with God than does any other 
creature. 

A Catholic writer can get a clue as 
to how to express orthodox Marian 
doctrine by reading studiously the 
Papal pronouncements on this subject. 
How carefully, for example, Pope Pius 
XII states Mary’s relationship with 
Jesus in the matter of the application 
of His merits to her soul. The Pontiff 
declares: 


“Nor can it be asserted that the Re- 
demption by Christ was on this ac- 
count (by the Immaculate Concep- 


tion) lessened, as if it did not extend 
to the whole race of Adam; and 
therefore something was taken from 
the office and dignity of the Divine 
Redeemer. For ... we easily 
perceive that Christ the Lord, in a 
certain most perfect manner, really 
redeemed His Mother, since it was 
by virtue of His merits that she was 
preserved by God from all stain of 
original sin” (Fulgens Corona; 
italics mine). 


DANGEROUS EXAGGERATIONS 


The Pope criticized the attitude of 
non-Catholics. who “disapprove of our 
devotion to the Virgin Mother of God, 
as if it took something from the worship 
due to God alone and to Jesus Christ.” 
He clarified: “The contrary is true, 
because any honor and_ veneration 
which we may give to Our Heavenly 
Mother undoubtedly redounds to the 
glory of her Divine Son . . . because 
all graces and all gifts flow from Him 
as from their primary source” (italics 
mine). 

This writer is not alone in his disap- 
proval of dangerous, even if well in- 
tended, Marian commentaries. An 
editorialist in the St. Louis Register, 
commenting on an ascetical book by a 
priest-author, is harsh in his criticism 
of the same type of error. 

The ascetical writer stated: “We all 
know that the condition she (Mary) 
stipulated in becoming the Mother of 
the Messias was that her virginal 
purity would remain inviolate.” 

The newspaper editor suggested, with 
reason, that “one who is as detached 
from her own will as Mary was does 
not stipulate conditions to God 
Mary’s love of God was more impor- 
tant to her than her virginity.” 

One might add: no one stipulates 
conditions to God. 

Abuses of Marian doctrine enjoy an- 
tiquity. Some abuses can be left to die 
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of themselves; they wear themselves 
out in circulating. Other abuses have 
a tendency to become general, or seem 
to imply a false cult. Then the theo- 
logians intervene. St. Theodore Stu- 
dites, in the ninth century, corrected the 
monk Theoctistos who had said that 
“the Virgin had existed before all the 
ages.” 

At other times the Church herself 
intervenes. There was the condem- 
nation of heretical teaching on Mary 
passed by the Trullan Council (692 
A.D.). In 1667, the Church proscribed 
old errors that gave Mary’s birth as 
outside natural laws. Later the Holy 
See condemned the extravagant doc- 
trine of the “real presence of Mary in 
the Eucharist.” 

The Church disapproved of a book 
on the “Precious Blood of Mary,” and 
the formula “Queen of the Sacred 
Heart,” because they implied, or 
seemed to imply, a situation of the 
risen Christ that was inferior to that 
of His Mother. 

At the turn of this century, the 


In the next H P R issue 


Church put the quietus on a novel 
cruciform medal—cealled the Cross of 
the Immaculate Conception (Degree 
of the Inquisition, March 15, 1901). 

It is also forbidden to place Jesus 
beside Mary in images; He must be in 
her arms. 

It is only with many restrictions and 
precautions that the Church has 
allowed or tolerated the title of Virgin 
Priest applied to Mary. And even the 
title of Co-Redemptrix has found a 
strong opposition, in view of its novelty 
and the danger of its implying an 
equality between Jesus and Mary ( Dic- 
tionnaire Apologetique, article “Mario- 
latrie’’). 

One of the most magnificent boasts 
of Catholicism, in this writer’s opinion, 
in her faithful presentation and un- 
daunted protection of solid, clear doc- 
trine—the truths of faith that Jesus 
gave to His Apostles for safekeeping. 
It is foolhardy, as well as perilous, to 
seek to embellish the truth. In the 
process, truth can degenerate into 
heresy. 








February is Catholic Press Month. 


which an editor places on such facts. 





paper will feature some aspect of the Press, most, undoubtedly, focusing 
their attention on the Catholic Press in this country. Father John B. 
Sheerin, C.S.P., however, will comment on the secular Press, concentrating 
his attention on the straight news presentation by our better newspapers. 
The Art of Reading the Daily Paper (and Catholics, as a rule, spend more 
time in reading the secular Press than they do in church) will consider the 
matter of slanting the news by underplaying, overemphasis, headlining, 
placement, omission and other devices which bring the norms of morality 
into the picture most decidedly. There is a vast difference, the article 
points out, between the reader accepting facts and accepting the significance 
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Baptism 
‘tn Ecclesia Catholica”’ 


Il. By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M. 


CANONICAL FORM OF MARRIAGE 


Having described the canonical form 
of marriage, which in ordinary circum- 
stances consists of marriage contracted 
before a competent priest and at least 
two witnesses, the Code, in Canon 1099, 
goes on to state exactly who are bound 
to observe this canonical form. The 
canon places the obligation upon all 
who have been baptized in the Catholic 
Church, or who have been converted to 
it from heresy or schism, although they 
may later have left the Church. The 
canonical form binds them when they 
marry either a Catholic or a non- 
Catholic. Canon 1099 also states that 
members of the Oriental rites are bound 
by this form, if they contract marriage 
with Latins who are bound by the form. 
However, since May 2, 1949, the obli- 
gation of observing for validity the 
proper canonical form of marriage in 
their own rite applies to all the faithful 
of the Oriental Church.*4 

Canon 1099, § 2, rules that non- 
Catholics, whether baptized or not, if 
they contraet marriage among them- 
selves, are not bound to observe the 
canonical form of marriage. This pro- 
vision, of course, does not apply to 
those who have fallen away from the 
Catholic Chureh. The fact is clear 
from the context of the law, and is 


* Pius XII, Motu proprio, Feb. 22, 1949, 


A.AS., XLI, p. 89; Canon Law Digest, Vol. 
III, p- 399 


stated beyond any doubt by the first 
paragraph of the same canon. 
Nevertheless, from the time at which 
the Code of Canon Law went into effect 
(Pentecost Sunday, May 19, 1918) un- 
til Dee. 31, 1948, inclusive, an excep- 
tion was made for certain persons who 
had been baptized in the Catholic 
Church, but who had been educated 
outside the Church. It is this excep- 
tion which was done away with some 
six years ago by His Holiness, Pope 
Pius XII, and it is this change in the 
law to which Sacerdos refers when he 
writes about the procedure to be fol- 
lowed “under the present legislation.” 
More than one priest has expressed 
some uncertainty as to the nature and 
extent of this change in Canon 1099. 
For that reason we shall attempt a brief 
explanation of the matter. 


THE CHANGE IN CANON 1099 


Until the time of the Council of 
Trent (1548-1563), observance of what 
we know as the canonical form of mar- 
riage was not required for validity of 
the marriage contract. Even when the 
witnessing of a marriage by a priest 
was necessary for lawfulness, the valid- 
ity of the contract was not affected by 
disregard of that formality. To pre- 
vent abuses and difficulties which re- 
sulted from this situation, the Council 
of Trent, by the decree Tametsi, re- 
quired for validity that marriage be 
contracted before one’s own pastor or 
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Ordinary, or a priest delegated by 
either of them, and two witnesses. No 
attempt will be made at this time to 
discuss other features of this and sub- 
sequent legislation on the canonical 
form. We are now concerned only with 
determining who are subject to that 
form by reason of their baptismal 
status. 

Therefore, let it be said that the 
Tametsi decree, wherever it went into 
effect, applied to all baptized persons. 
No distinction was made with regard 
to non-Catholics by the Council of 
Trent, convened at a time when the 
Protestant Revolt was in its early days. 
Later, however, in certain designated 
areas, What came to be known as the 
Benedictine Privilege*® exempted here- 
tics from the canonical form, when they 
contracted marriage among themselves 
or with Catholics. 

There was still no general exemption 
from the form for baptized non- 
Catholics. That exemption became 
effective with the decree Ne temere of 
the Sacred Congregation of the Council; 
on Easter Sunday, April 19, 1908. The 
Ne temere decree contained substan- 
tially the same legislation on the canon- 
ical form as we find today in the Code 
of Canon Law. It declared, in almost 
the same words as those of Canon 1099, 
that the prescribed form had to be ob- 
served by all who had been baptized 
in the Catholic Church, or who had 
been converted to it from heresy or 
schism. The Ne temere also stated 
that non-Catholics were not bound to 
the form of marriage, so long as they 
contracted marriage among themselves. 
These provisions remained in force un- 
til the Code of Canon Law became 
effective in 1918. 

Thus, we see that from the time of 


*So called because it was promulgated by 
Pope Benedict XIV 
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the Tridentine Tamets: decree, the 
canonical form of marriage was bind- 
ing upon everyone who had been bap- 
tized in Ecclesia catholica. It re- 
mained for the new Code in 1918 to 
make the first exception to this rule. 
As originally promulgated, Canon 1099, 
after exempting non-Catholics from the 
form, when they contracted marriage 
among themselves, went on to add: 
“Likewise (exempt from the form) are 
those born of non-Catholics, even 
though they have been baptized in the 
Catholic Church, who from infancy 
have grown up in heresy or schism or 
infidelity or without any religion, as 
often as they contract marriage with 
a non-Catholic.” 


The purpose of the legislator was 
to prevent the invalidity of marriages 
that would be contracted by these 
parties in good faith, without the as- 
sistance of a priest as an official wit- 
ness of the contract. Because of this 
exemption, it has been necessary for 
many years, when a declaration of 
nullity was sought on the grounds of 
defect of canonical form, to prove that 
one of the parties was truly bound by 
that form, and that he did not fall 
under the exemption of Canon 1099, 
§ 2. Mere proof of baptism in the 
Catholic Church was not enough, be- 
cause some persons so baptized were 
not obliged to the canonical form of 
marriage. Therefore, one had to prove 
that the party had been born of Catho- 
lic parents, or that he had not been 
raised outside the Church from infancy. 
That is why Ordinaries required pres- 
entation of a certificate of First Holy 
Communion or of Confirmation in de- 
fect of form cases, so that there would 
be proof of the party’s having lived as 
a Catholic at some time after he 
reached the use of reason. Reception 
of these Sacraments was not the only 
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way of proving subjection to the form, 
but proof of such reception offered 
satisfactory evidence that the excep- 
tion of Canon 1099, § 2, did not apply 
in the case. 

Pope Pius XII, on Aug. 1, 1948, did 
away with the exemption from the 
canonical form that had been granted 
in favor of those who were born of non- 
Catholics.*® It will be helpful to quote 
an excerpt from the Motu proprio by 
which this change was brought about: 


“The experience of thirty years has 
sufficiently shown that the exemption 
from observing the canonical form of 
marriage, which was given to this 
class of persons baptized in the 
Catholic Church, has not been con- 
ducive to the gvod of souls, and has, 
moreover, very frequently multiplied 
difficulties in the solution of cases; 
wherefore We have deemed it ex- 
pedient that this exemption be re- 
voked.” 


CONSEQUENCES OF CHANGE 
IN CANON 1099 


In accordance with the above words, 
our Holy Father ordered to be stricken 
from the Code the closing words of 
Canon 1099, § 2, beginning with the 
words “item ab acatholicis nati.” 27 
One result of this abrogation is that 
sufficient proof of the invalidity of a 
marriage, by reason of defect of canon- 
ical form, can now be provided by pres- 
entation of a baptismal certificate that 
testifies to the party’s reception of 
baptism in the Catholic Church. It 
will no longer be necessary, for mar- 
riages contracted invalidly outside the 
Church on or after Jan. 1, 1949, to 
prove that a person grew up in the 


* Pius XII, Motu proprio, Aug. 1, 1948. 
A.AS., XL, p. 305; Canon Law Digest, III, 
pp. 463-465 

wale . item ab acatholicis nati, etst in 
Ecclesia catholica baptizati, qui ab infantili 
aetate in haeresi vel schismate aut infidelitate 
vel sine ulla religione adoleverunt, quoties 
cum parte acatholica contrazerint” 


Catholic Church. 
baptism will suffice. 

Another consequence of the change 
in the law is that which has caused 
some concern to Sacerdos, writer of 
the letter with which the first part of 
this article began. The infant children 
of non-Catholics, baptized lawfully by 
a Catholic when they are in danger of 
death, are classified as being baptized 
in Ecclesia catholica. Therefore, from 
the time of their baptism, they are now 
bound by the canonical form of mar- 
riage, no matter what their religious 
upbringing may be. 


Proof of Catholic 


We can see, then, the importance of 
registering such baptisms in some per- 
manent record, be it that of hospital or 
of local parish, as directed by the Ordi- 
nary, where it will be possible in the 
future to obtain an authentic document 
testifying to the fact of baptism in the 
Catholic Church. Whether or not the 
parents of the infant should be told 
of the baptism will depend upon cir- 
cumstances. This matter has been dis- 
cussed in .a previous issue of THE 
HoMILETIC AND PAsTorRAL ReEview.?® 
We may say here, briefly, that it is 
per se desirable for the family to know 
the fact of baptism, although the 
canonical status of the child need not 
be explained to them. If necessary, at 
some future date, that point can be 
settled by examination of the baptis- 
mal register in parish or hospital. 

The canonical effects of baptism in 
danger of death lend emphasis to the 
importance of a searching inquiry, 
when a non-Catholic is involved in a 
matrimonial case, to learn if there is 
any reasonable possibility of emergency 
baptism by a Catholic during infancy. 
If a person was born in a Catholic 
hospital, it will sometimes prove helpful 
to seek information about his baptism 


™ Feb., 1953, p. 472 
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from the hospital, or from whoever 


has custody of the pertinent records. 
CHANGE NOT RETROACTIVE 


Some have found confusing the state- 
ment that the effective date for the 
change in Canon 1099, § 2, is Jan. 1, 
1949. Does this mean that persons 
baptized before that date are still ex- 
empt from the canonical form? No, 
they are not exempt. What must be 
remembered is that the specified date, 
New Year’s Day of 1949, affects the 
marriage of certain persons who were 
baptized in the Catholic Church, re- 
gardless of the time at which they were 
baptized. In other words, it is the date 
of the marriage, and not the date of 
the baptism, that is our chief concern. 

Consequently, the children of non- 
Catholics, including the offspring of 
mixed marriages, who had previously 
been exempt from the canonical form 
of marriage, lost that exemption on the 
first day of 1949. For example, a child 
of non-Catholic parents lawfully bap- 
tized by a Catholic nurse in 1934, when 
he was in danger of death, is now 
obliged to observe the canonical form of 
marriage, even though he has never 
heard of the Catholic Church. 


CATHOLIC BAPTISM AND 
DISPARITY OF CULT 


Previously we have, made passing 
mention of the impediment of disparity 
of cult, as it affects infants who have 
been baptized in the Catholic Church 
when they were in danger of death. 
Subjection to this impediment, as well 
as to the canonical form, is a conse- 
Canon 1070, 
§ 1, declares to be invalid “a marriage 
contracted between an unbaptized per- 


quence of such baptism. 


baptized in the 
Catholic Church or converted to it from 
heresy or schism.” One may think 
that, in practice, this impediment will 


son, and a_ person 
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make little difference in the solution of 
matrimonial if the canonical 
form was not observed by a person 
baptized in the Catholic Church. This 
may be true of a marriage contracted 
since 1948. In these marriages, if 
Catholic baptism be proved, a declara- 
tion of nullity can be sought on the 
grounds of defect of form, and, if the 
other party was unbaptized, because 
of the presence of the diriment impedi- 
ment of disparity of cult. 

However, this was not always true 
before Jan. 1, 1949, a point sometimes 
overlooked by those who were seeking 
to obtain a declaration of nullity in 
order to rectify a so-called bad mar- 
riage. Knowing of the exemption from 
the canonical form that was then 
granted to ab acatholicis nati, some 
have labored in vain to secure proof 
that an individual was raised as a 
Catholic, and that he was consequently 
bound by the form. Concentrating on 
this aspect of the case, they may have 
overlooked the fact that there was 
already at hand the easier solution of 
proving invalidity by reason of dis- 
parity of cult, because the non-Catholic 
party was unbaptized at the time of 
the marriage. 

Mindful of the exemption granted to 
the children of non-Catholies from 1918 
until the end of 1948, we may not ad- 
vert to the fact that there was no such 
exemption so far as disparity of cult is 
concerned. For centuries this diriment 
impediment existed in any marriage be- 
tween a baptized and an unbaptized 
person, regardless of their religious 
affiliations. The Code of Canon Law 
exempts non-Catholics marrying inter 
se from both the form and disparity of 
cult. It also exempted ab acatholicis 
nati from the canonical form, but it is 
noteworthy that no similar exemption 
was conceded for the impediment of 
disparity of cult. 
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Therefore, it should not be forgotten, 
when we are seeking the solution of 
problems concerning pre-1949 mar- 
riages which involve the children of 
non-Catholies, that the marriage may 
have been invalid because of this im- 
pediment. Perhaps this point has been 
labored unduly. However, the writer 
has known of more than one case which 
was unnecessarily delayed in its pres- 
entation to the Ordinary, because the 
priest investigating it was concerned 
primarily with obtaining evidence of 
Catholic education, and was finding it 
difficult to secure such evidence, whereas 
he already had in his possession proof 
of invalidity because of disparity of 
cult. The oversight is understandable, 
but it is regrettable when it occurs. 


AN OPINION EXPRESSED 


The priest who wrote the letter 
quoted at the beginning of this dis- 
cussion indicated his own opinion with 
regard to the baptism of the infant 
children of non-Catholies, when those 
children are ill, and he asked for an 
expression of opinion from the present 
writer. The opinion of Sacerdos is, 
perhaps, best expressed in this sentence: 
“T think we have been too free with 
He believes 
also that and others 
should be instructed not to baptize the 
children of non-Catholies unless there is 
“no hope that the baby will survive.” 


Baptism in such cases.” 
Sisters, nurses 


As we have previously indicated, it 
is not possible in an article such as this 
to express a valid opinion as to whether, 
in a particular place or in certain cir- 
cumstances, some have been too ready 
Undoubtedly, this some- 
Hospital chaplains tell 
their own 


to baptize. 
times happens. 
of instances within 
rience, in which some devout souls were 
too ready to pour the waters of bap- 
tism, without due regard for the sound 


expe- 


principles laid down by the law of the 
Church. If there is too great readiness 
to baptize among some Catholics, it is 
because of their misunderstanding or 
their mistaken application of the norms 
of the Code of Canon Law.”® 

Probably, as so often happens, there 
is no real difference in principles upon 
which we all agree. There may be a 
disagreement in practice because of 
the variations in practical application 
that are bound to result when we have 
different individuals making decisions 
in particular cases. 

Canon 750, § 1, says that the infant 
child of infidels (the same holds for 
the offspring of other non-Catholies) 
is lawfully baptized in danger of death, 
when it is prudently foreseen that the 
child will not live until it attains the 
use of reason. The Code does not say 
that one must refrain from baptizing 
until there is no hope of survival. If 
this latter rule, which seems to be 
stronger in its connotations than the 
Code would wish, were to be applied in 
practice, it is feared that many in- 
fants would die without baptism, be- 
cause of the reluctance of Catholics to 
administer the Sacrament to a sick 
infant who they thought might die, or 
who probably would die, but of whom 
they could not say that there was no 
hope of survival. 

The Code is not that strict, nor do 
we believe that such strictness should 
be required. All that is necessary is 
that one be able to say, in his prudent 
judgment, that the child will probably 
die, although he may also recover. 
Certainly Catholics should not be eager 
to baptize at the first sign of some slight 
ailment, unless there be a request by 
at least one of the parents, with as- 
surance of Catholic education. Here 
much will depend upon the cireum- 


“Canons 750, 751 
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stances. We know well how susceptible 
are infants to many illnesses that can 
take them almost without warning. If 
a child is in a hospital nursery, under 
close supervision, where baptism can 
be administered quickly in case of need, 
one can afford to delay action. If the 
infant must be left at a private home, 
or in a non-Catholic institution, where 
there is no assurance that a priest or 
a Catholic nurse will be summoned in 
case of necessity, there is more reason 
to baptize the sick infant before one 
leaves the scene. 

This is a judgment which must be 
made by the individual who knows all 
of the circumstances, and upon whom 
responsibility for the decision must rest. 
Nevertheless, when making that deci- 
sion, he must remember that it is more 
important that the infant be saved 
from dying without baptism, when bap- 
tism is at least probably lawful ac- 
cording to the prescriptions of the Code, 
than that baptism be omitted for fear 
that the infant will survive and grow 
up outside the Church, although he has 
been baptized in Ecclesia catholica and 
is subject to the canonical form of mar- 
riage and to the impediment of dis- 
parity of cult. 

The mind of the Church in this re- 
spect, we believe, is shown in the Motu 
proprio by which Pope Pius XII abro- 
gated the last clause of Canon 1099, 
§ 2. The pertinent statement from the 
Supreme Pontiff has been quoted above. 
In it he points out that the Holy See 
in 1918 was concerned about preventing 
invalidity of marriages among the chil- 
dren of non-Catholics, who would be 
baptized in the Catholic Church, but 
who would be raised outside the 
Church. As our Holy Father has offi- 
cially declared, this policy has been 
found to lead to greater difficulties 
than those it was desired to avoid. 
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In other words, many such persons 
contracted marriage, and became 
parties to sacramental, consummated 
marriages, which can be dissolved by 
no human  power.*® As_ so. often 
happens, these marriages ended in di- 
vorce, with the parties involved later 
desiring to marry Catholics, and to 
practice the Catholic religion in which 
they had been baptized. This proved 
to be out of the question, because of 
the existing valid marriage bond. We 
can be sure that the result, in practice, 
has often been an attempted marriage, 
with both the Catholic and the would- 
be Catholic living in a state of mortal 
sin for many years. 

This evil far outweighs the possible 
invalid marriage to be contracted in 
good faith, by persons who were bap- 
tized in the Catholic Church as infants 
because they were in danger of death. 
If we may so express it, better to permit 
the possible material sin, and the pos- 
sibility of a future invalid marriage, 
contracted in good faith, than to leave 
the way open to countless formal, griev- 
ous sins which experience has shown 
will often result from the granting of 
exemption from the canonical form of 
marriage. It is also better to permit a 
possible invalid marriage in the future, 
than to permit an infant to die without 
baptism, and to be deprived of eternal 
life, because baptism was postponed 
until there was no hope of recovery. 

Should a non-Catholic nurse be asked 
to confer baptism, in order to avoid 
having an infant baptized in Ecclesia 
catholica? We should not overlook, in 
this case, that many times the child 
would be baptized in the Catholic 
Church, as this term is understood ca- 
nonically, especially if the nurse were 
working in a Catholic hospital or had 
received her training in a Catholic hos- 





30 Cfr. Canon 1118 
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pital. If a Catholic competent to bap- 
tize is available, that person should be 
preferred to a non-Catholic, where 
feasible, even for an emergency bap- 
tism in danger of death. 

In any event, a non-Catholic should 
not be called upon to administer “heret- 
ical” baptism. To request or to direct 
a non-Catholic to perform this non- 
Catholie religious rite is not permis- 
sible. Moreover, the purpose of the re- 
quest, exemption from the canonical 
form of marriage, is not regarded by 
Pope Pius XII as an unmixed good. It 
was to do away with such exemptions 
that Canon 1099, § 2 was changed. 

For this reason we believe that, 
within the bounds of Canon 750, one 


In the next H P R issue 


should not be reluctant to administer 
baptism in danger of death to the off- 
spring of non-Catholic parents, just as 
he should not be too ready to baptize 
before obtaining assurance that the 
conditions of the Code have been ful- 
filled. The eternal salvation of a soul 
should not be needlessly endangered by 
demanding more than the Church, 
which asks only that one be able pru- 
dently to foresee that the child will die, 
rather than demanding that one wait 
until the last moment before baptizing. 
The safest course is to seek to conform 
one’s practice to the law and the mind 
of the Church, as it has been manifested 
by the Supreme Pontiff, our Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XII. 





mission services? 


busy about too many other things? 


Mass Mission. 


and their assistants. 





How do I reach the 60% of my people who omit making the regular 
parish mission to which they are invited? 
How do I overcome the dwindling attendance year after year at evening 


How do I reach the people who used to pack the church but are now 


Many of our pastors, in priestly concern, have posed these questions to 
themselves. In our next issue, Fr. James F. Finley of the Paulist Fathers 
New York Mission Band answers these questions in his article, Sunday 
His answers are the result of the Paulist Community’s 
experimentation with a new style of parish mission. Fr. Finley describes 
the story of bringing the Sunday Mass Mission out of the theory stage into 
practical and successful operation in two parishes last year. 

We highly recommend Fr. Finley’searticle for close study by our pastors 
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Saint John Bosco, Catechist 


By ANTHONY ZIMMERMAN, S.V.D., S.T.L. 


A RIPPLE OF EXCITEMENT passed 
through the neighborhood of Becchi, a 
village of northern Italy, when one of 
the youngsters began to teach catechism 
to his playmates. This diminutive 
catechist was to be known to future 
generations as St. John Bosco. Al- 
though the boy was only five years old, 
he had already developed an effective 
system for bringing street boys to cate- 
chism lessons. He attracted them by 
doing tricks or persuaded them with 
eloquent words. When both of these 
means failed he did not hesitate to use 
a final weapon: powerful little fists 
which soon won respect and obedience. 
To the little group he repeated lessons 
and bible stories which he had heard 
from his mother. He told them about 
Samson, the strongest man in the world, 
about David, the master artist of the 
slingshot, or about Daniel the lion 
tamer. If the boys grew tired of stories, 
he would promise to put on a show, but 
only on condition that they first offer 
a rosary to Our Blessed Lady. Then 
same the show: magic, tight rope walk- 
ing, juggling. The peasant women who 
stood about watching must have said 
about little Giovanni Bosco what had 
once been said about St. John the Bap- 
tist: “What then will this child be?” 
(Luke i: 26). 

St. John Bosco (1815-1888) spent his 
entire life in the work of religious edu- 
‘vation for boys. His special concern, 
was for the poor and neglected children 

"Cf. Eddie Doherty, Lambs in Wolfskins 


(Charles Seribner and Sons, New York, 1953), 
pp. 23-25. 
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of the street. Burning zeal for teach- 
ing catechism dominated all his activi- 
ties, as he himself writes: 

“To gather boys around me, and to 
teach them catechism, was a project 
ever uppermost in my mind from the 
time I was only five years old. That 
formed my holiest desire, that seemed 
to me to be the only thing I ought to 


do on this earth.’ 

Even when Giovanni was struggling 
with the three R’s at school, children 
of the better class families were sent to 
him for religious instruction.* Later, 
as a young cleric of the seminary, he 
sought opportunities to give catechism 
lessons especially on Sundays and holi- 
days.* Soon after ordination to the 
priesthood he began to devote his entire 
life to this work. In order to syste- 
matize and perpetuate the function of 
giving religious instructions, he organ- 
ized youth centers and schools for 
Italy’s neglected children. To operate 
these institutions he gathered helpers 
and eventually founded two religious 
communities. This article is a study of 
the saint teacher of 
religion. 


in his role as 


SELF-PREPARATION 


When Don Bosco was nine years old, 
he had a vivid dream or vision which 
left a life-long impression upon his 


*“Festive Oratory, Catechism and Reli- 
gious Formation,” in Acts of the Superioi 
Chapter of the Salesian Society. (London: 
The Salesian Press, 1939), Translation No. 39. 
p. 50 

*Tbid., p. 48 

‘Ibid., p. 92 
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mind. He saw a lady, gracious and 
majestic, who told him to become 
humble, determined and strong, in order 
to work for the little ones of her Divine 
Son. He should devote his life to work 
with boys, to make gentle lambs of God 
those who appeared in the dream as 
fierce young animals. The boy received 
the message humbly. Ever after he 
endeavored to comply with it. 

God endowed Don Bosco with a 
wealth of such gifts as are necessary 
for a good eatechist: burning zeal for 
souls, holiness of life, a phenomenal 
memory which he kept well stocked 
with examples, and a clear and ordered 
mind. He possessed the ability to make 
everything he said sound interesting. 
He could captivate the boys with his 
examples, and he would explain the 
text with lucidity, and with the touch 
of a master pedagogue. 

Gifted though he was, the saint did 
not neglect to prepare carefully for his 


classes. Thus he wrote: 


“Tt is a great achievement to teach 
the truth to one who is ignorant, and 
to prevent one single sin. But no one 
should begin to teach unless he knows 
well the subject to be taught.’” 

He adhered faithfully to the official 
catechism text, which he amplified and 
clarified with well-chosen examples and 
illustrations. The boys were always 
divided into groups of similar age and 
ability. Thus, by a combination of 
exceptional catechetical gifts and per- 
severing hard work, the saint was able 
to impart fruitful instructions to thou- 
sands of boys. 


LOVE FOR PUPILS 


“Nothing invites love more than to 
be beforehand in loving,” wrote St. 
Augustine in his manual for eatechists." 


’ Thid., p. 54 
° De Catechizandis Rudibus, Ch. 4 


Don Bosco frequently expressed the 
same idea in other words: 


“Let us remember that education 
is a thing of the heart. Let us 
study to make ourselves loved and we 
shall see how spontaneously the 
hearts of children will open to us.’”? 
The Salesian rule admonished catechists 
that all their words are to be full of 
charity. Even when teachers are 
obliged to inflict punishment, they are 
to show love clearly and unmistakably 
so that the children will be left with a 
feeling of confidence and courage rather 
than fear.* It is said that the key to 
the success of the so-called Preventive 
System of Education inaugurated by 
Don Bosco lies exclusively in knowing 
how to love with a holy love and how 
to make oneself loved.® 

In this matter of charity, however, 
Don Bosco did not disregard due cau- 
tion. He distinguished carefully be- 
tween genuine supernatural love for 
boys and a mere seeking for popular- 
ity. His ecatechists were not to be 
mere entertainers. Thus he wrote: 


“Do not let us stoop to the petty 
vanity of getting ourselves praised 
for the wonderful things we say. God 
will demand of us an account of how 
well we have taught the boys, and 
not of how well we have pleased 
them.’’!° 


A major element, surely, of Don 
Bosco’s hold on boys was his own cheer- 
ful brand of spirituality. He could not 
endure a sour-faced, rigid, stiff sort of 
religion. His conversation, his cate- 
chism lessons, his ministry, were always 
filled with the radiance of Christian 
joy. He demanded that the rooms in 
his youth centers and schools be bright 
and cheerful. Sometimes he taught the 


* Festive Oratory, p. 99 
* Ibid. 

*Tbid., p. 96 

° Ibid., p. 99 
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boys out in the open meadow or under 
the cool shade of a tree. He took to 
himself the words of the Psalm, “Serve 
ye the Lord with gladness.” 


FESTIVE ORATORIES 


Don Bosco was eminently far-sighted 
and practical in preparing a suitable 
place for the teaching of catechism. 
He felt that the boys had to be taken 
off the streets on Sundays, away from 
places of vice and bad company, and 
placed into pleasant religious surround- 
ings. To fulfill both purposes he set 
up complete establishments with 
chapels, classrooms, and play grounds. 
These were termed ‘Festive Oratories” 
by the saint, but the more usual term 
for them today would be “youth 
centers.” 

The development of the Salesian 
youth center was a slow and organic 
evolution. Beginning around a nucleus 
of boys who met on Sundays to spend 
the day with Don Bosco wherever they 
could find borrowed quarters, it con- 
tinued through an experimental stage 
and ended as a well-defined religious 
educational institution with adequate 
buildings and precise curriculum. It 
was animated by a spirit which has be- 
come familiar in many corners of the 
world. 

The first permanent center was es- 
tablished, in the fall of 1846, at the city 
of Valdocco where Don Bosco acquired 
a piece of land with a few sorry looking 
buildings. With the enthusiastic help 
of his boys, the young priest trans- 
formed the buildings into a passable 
meeting place. He prevailed upon his 
Mamma Margaret to come and help, 
and, from the day of her arrival, the 
center took on a new spirit. She be- 
came a second mother to the hundreds 
of children coming to the center from 
all sorts of homes or from the street. 


2 Ibid., p. 110 
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Gradually the buildings were enlarged 
and Don Bosco brought more boys to 
the institution. He personally super- 
vised everything at Valdocco and faith- 
fully taught catechism there for thirty 
years. It became a model for the other 
establishments which he set up later in 
Italy. The success which blossomed 
from this first experiment convinced the 
saint that a Sunday youth center pro- 
vided the best possible surroundings 
for imparting religious instructions to 
boys. Under Don Bosco’s guidance a 
youth center was set up in every place 
where Salesians had parishes, schools 
or seminaries, if it was at all possible. 
It is the work into which, before any 
other, the saint infused his spirit, and 
is considered the most important under- 
taking of the Salesian Order.!” 

Don Bosco was not the first to set up 
a catechetical youth center. Saints 
Philip Neri and Charles Borromeo, two 
eminent Italian catechists, had used it 
before with great success. To Don 
Bosco belongs the credit of superbly 
organizing, planning and promoting the 
Oratory according to the plan now 
widely in use. 

A glance at the boys’ activities on a 
Sunday at Don Bosco’s center in Val- 
docco will familiarize us with his 
method of operation. Needless to say, 
the compound was a teeming center of 
life from the moment when the gates 
were opened in the morning until the 
last boy departed into the dark of 
night. Don Bosco and his _ helpers 
were with the boys at all times. Here 
is the day’s routine: 


Confessions heard by Don Bosco. 

Mass, usually around nine o’clock. 

A short sermon, with an appended 
story from the Bible or Church 
History. 

Recreation. 


” Thid., p. 20 
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Religious instruction. 

Singing practice. 

Lunch. 

Games, which lasted until 2:30. Don 
Bosco participated heartily. 

Religious instruction. 

Rosary. 

Vespers. 

Story of the life of a saint. 

Singing of the Litany. 

Benediction of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. 

Free time, which could be used for 
any purpose, such as games, sing- 
ing, music lessons, study, drama 
rehearsal. 

The saint had a way of interchanging 
the pleasant with the strenuous in a 
manner which made the day pass all 
too quickly for the boys. When the 
time came to return home, the boys 
found it hard to leave. Don Bosco 
usually had to accompany them for a 
distance in order to see them on their 
way. Then finally he could return to 
his room for a well-earned rest.?* 


SPIRITUAL PREPARATION 
OF THE BOYS FOR CATECHISM 


For Don Bosco the best preparation 
for catechism lessons was to be in the 
Frequent Confession 
and Communion were to him “the two 
pillars which must support the edifice 
of education, and take the place of 
threats and punishment.”!* He would 
consider his catechism lesson a failure 
if he would not penetrate into the inner- 
most soul of a boy and transform him 
into a true child of God. He writes: 


state of grace. 


“You may talk as much as you 
want about various systems of edu- 
cation, but I have found no founda- 
tions so secure as those of frequent 
Confession and Communion, and I 
do not think that I am exaggerating 


® Kopf, Seitz, Don Bosco as an Educator 
(Washington: Catholic University Press, 
1926), p. 51 

' Festive Oratory, p. 24 


when I assert that with those two 

elements neglected, morality will also 

be discarded.”!® 
Through promotion of special devotion 
to the Blessed Sacrament, to Our 
Blessed Lady and to the saints, piety 
was built up in the boys, step by step. 
Spiritual reading and meditation also 
entered into their formation. St. John 
3osco tried by all means to avoid cast- 
ing the precious seed of religious knowl- 
edge carelessly on shallow, stony, or 
thorny soil. His seed-bed was prepared 
well by means of the sacraments and 
vigorous spiritual life. 


CONDUCTING THE CLASS 


A fair notion of Don Bosco’s manner 
of conducting a catechism class can be 
gathered from his many writings and 
from descriptions left by contempo- 
In general, he followed the in- 
ductive method, especially so in les- 
sons for the younger children. By 
means of simple explanations, familiar 
examples, comparisons and _ concrete 
illustrations, he gently led the young- 
sters to fields of unfamiliar knowledge. 
His method is sometimes called the 
Catechetical Method of the Gospel 
because, like Christ, he made such 
generous use of illustrations.‘ He was 
always the simple catechist who 
avoided all signs of sophistication and 
show of knowledge. He _ preferred 
homely, clear and simple words, and 
often spoke in the local dialect. In 
order to work more effectively with the 
boys, he remained very close to them, 
and adapted himself to their mentality. 

For the sake of studying Don Bosco’s 
method more easily, it may be useful 
to follow an outline of a well-planned 
-atechism lesson. The elements of such 
a lesson may be enumerated as follows: 


raries. 





® Tbid., p. 125 
* Tbid., p. 88 
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Preparation, Presentation, Explanation, 
Assimilation Exercises, Organized Ac- 
tivity.’7 


PREPARATION 


“The purpose of preparation,” writes 
Father Collins, “is to stimulate a readi- 
ness on the part of the pupils to partici- 
pate in and to assimilate new subject 
matter.’!% It is a gradual approach to 
the lesson, a “whetting of the appetite” 
for what is to follow. Don Bosco fre- 
quently reminded his boys of the im- 
portance of the knowledge of sacred 
things in order to love God and save 
one’s soul. He also prepared well for 
his lessons; he insisted on a cheerful 
atmosphere and a pleasant manner of 
giving the lesson. He instructed his 
teachers to ‘seek to make themselves 
loved.” Pupils divided into 
groups according to age and ability. 
Don Bosco even gave private lessons to 
older children who had little knowledge 
of the catechism, lest they be embar- 
rassed and discouraged among their 
juniors. To each group he adapted the 
manner of his teaching. New terms 
received full elucidation, and complexi- 
ties and dry technicalities were avoided. 
Five minutes before the end of a class 
period he would tell an interesting story 
or anecdote with a moral lesson. He 
thus put the boys into a good mood be- 
fore they left, so that they would de- 
sire to come again. By these and other 
means the saint sought to make class 
interesting for the boys, to stir up an 
appetite for learning. 


were 


PRESENTATION AND 
EXPLANATION 


St. John Bosco did not distinguish 
sharply between a “presentation” and 


“Joseph B. Collins, Teaching Religion 
(Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1953), 
p. 123 

“ Festive Oratory, p. 98 
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an “explanation” as the following pas- 
sage indicates: 

“After the teacher has read out a 
question he should explain it briefly 
and clearly, and, to sustain interest, 
he should be able to give practical 
examples and analogies bearing on 
the subject; but he should never in- 
troduce topics that are not suited 
to the age and condition of his 
hearers.”?® 

The method was deductive in so far as 
questions and answers of the text were 
analyzed before an approach to the 
matter had been made by means of 
examples and illustrations from famil- 
iar things, but inductive in so far as 
the text was copiously illustrated with 
such illustrations and 
examples. 

Don Bosco warned against criticism 
of the text before the students, lest it 
be discredited in their eyes. He also 
‘autioned against laying aside the text 
in order to show off knowledge or to 
entertain with stories. Catechists must 
remember that their primary duty is to 
explain the questions and answers of 
the text with great care, word for word. 
The minds of students must not be 
overburdened by ambitious or ill- 
trained teachers who give too much ma- 
terial at once. Work ought to be done 
in easy stages, and only the more im- 
portant things covered. The explana- 
tion should be couched in simple lan- 
guage, well ordered, precise in mean- 
ing, inspirational and. clothed with 
proper dignity. He sometimes tested 
his own lessons on his mother and the 
doorkeeper, both illiterate. What they 
could not understand he eliminated or 
changed.”° 


comparisons, 


THE USE OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


Don Bosco learned much from his 


Ibid. 
” Thid. 
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mother about skillfull use of illustra- 
tions. She taught her children about 


God from the ever-changing pageant of 


nature. When she and the children 
gazed together at the star-spangled 


vault of the Italian sky so majestically 
calm and beautiful, she was wont to 
tell them about their future in heaven. 
The flowers of the field, she often 
pointed out to them, were an image of 
God’s great beauty. The thunder gave 
an idea of His power. The hailstorm 
told about His avenging anger, and the 
rich harvest about His endless gener- 
osity.2! Vividly Don Bosco began to 
realize the truth of the passage from 
St. Paul which tells us that “Since the 
creation of the world his invisible attri- 
butes are clearly seen—his everlasting 
power also and divinity—being under- 
stood through the things that are 
made.”** He grew fond of using ex- 
from nature while teaching 
All great catechists of course 
have done the same. For in this in- 
stance they were imitating the Master- 
‘atechist, Christ Himself, “who spoke 
to the crowds in parables, and without 
parables did not speak to them.’ 
Don Bosco’s favorite sources of ex- 
amples were the Bible, Church History, 
the Fathers and the lives of the saints. 
Like St. Augustine he wished to place 
the truths of faith into an historical 
background so that knowledge and 
faith might coalesce into a marvelous 
unity. His examples from the virtues 
and teachings of the great figures of 
Sacred History gave flesh and blood to 
doctrine so that truth not only shone 
more brilliantly into the minds of the 
children, but also enkindled a desire to 
go and do likewise.** 
Fond as he was of using illustrations, 


amples 
children. 


*" Tbid., p. 94 

“Rom. i: 20 

“ Matthew xxii: 34 

* Festive Oratory, pp. 101-1038 


the catechist of Valdocco nevertheless 
cautioned against immoderate and in- 
employment of this aid to 
catechetics. He warned teachers not to 
stray from the subject and lose them- 
selves in giving examples. They must 
give priority to a word for word ex- 
planation of the text and remember 
that examples are only an aid. Illus- 
trations must be clear, brief, to the 
point, and also well prepared. 


discreet 


APPLICATION 


The saint pointed out that the prac- 
tical application of an example must 
be so obvious and clear that it will be 
remembered each time the example is 
recalled. He would have catechists 
omit pointless or useless _ stories. 
“Similitudes,” he wrote, “should be em- 
ployed only as a means of elucidating 
truths that have already been proven 
or are about to be proven.’*° He 
strongly insisted that virtue must ap- 
pear attractive in a story, vice repul- 
sive. He warned that the villain of a 
story may become half a hero to the 
boys, unless the catechist uses caution. 
Boys are apt to admire the physical 
prowess of a villain in the story and 
forget the intellectual application 
drawn by the catechist.*® 


* Thid. 

** Apropos are the saint’s rigid regulations 
concerning the kind of plays to be permitted 
on the Salesian stage, he wrote several plays 
himself and often directed dramas for the 
boys, but he would not tolerate the staging 
of plays which were mere profitless entertain- 
ment. Above all, he forbade any parading 
of vice on the stage. 

“We ought to exclude every tragedy, 
drama, comedy or even farce, which has any 
cruel, vindictive or immoral character in the 
cast, even though the plot is so arranged as 
to bring about his ultimate discomfiture or 
conversion. ... We must bear in mind that 
young boys are very deeply impressed with 
vivid presentations, and it is difficult to make 
them forget such impressions merely by 
bringing to their notice facts and reasons to 
the contrary” (Festive Oratory, p. 161). 
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Far-fetched or unusual ‘“applica- 
tions” were not at all popular with Don 
Bosco. He would rather have cate- 
chists repeatedly stress essentials: 


“Frequently draw attention to the 
wickedness of such sins as blasphemy, 
profanation of Sundays and Holy- 
days of Obligation, dishonesty, theft, 
and lack of sorrow, firm purpose of 
amendment and sincerity of Confes- 
sion. The virtues which should often 
be mentioned are: charity towards 
companions, obedience to superiors, 
love of work, shunning of idleness, 
avoiding bad company, and frequent 
Confession and Holy Communion.’”* 


He gave but one or two applications 
at the end of his lessons, and couched 
them, if possible, in catch phrases which 
could easily be remembered. These 
applications arose naturally and spon- 
taneously from the material covered in 
the lesson, and were made attractive 
by his manner of presentation.** He 
never tired of urging his charges to go 
to Confession and receive Holy Con- 
munion frequently. He did this be- 
cause he firmly believed that God Him- 
self, not man, must be the healer of 
souls. The sacraments, he vividly 
realized, produce effects in the inner- 
most reaches of the soul where words 
ean perform nothing. He _ believed 
moreover that the effects produced by 
the sacraments would exercise a salu- 
tary influence on the souls of his pupils 
for the rest of their lives.?® 


ASSIMILATION EXERCISES AND 
ORGANIZED RECITATION 


Assimilation exercises consist in di- 
rected student activity by means of 
which pupils master the contents of a 
lesson and store it in the memory. 
Don Bosco urged catechists to stimu- 
late student activity by various meth- 





™ Festive Oratory, p. 104 
* Ibid., p. 130 
* Tbid., p. 100 
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ods. Teachers, he urged, should en- 
liven the class by asking frequent ques- 
tions. Every student should be called 
upon at least once during the day. He 
also directed that students should be 
encouraged to ask questions of the 
teacher. Thus, he explained, students 
would learn to think things out for 
themselves. “Question them very 
often,” he wrote; “invite them to give 
their version. Ask questions and 
keep on asking questions; the more 
pupils are made to talk, the greater will 
be the fruit which they derive from the 
lesson.””3° 


MEMORIZING 


Don Bosco required that his boys 
learn the catechism “by heart.” How- 
ever, he never asked them to memorize 
material which had not yet been ex- 
plained. Neither did he demand too 
much memory work at once. He per- 
mitted older students to answer ac- 
cording to the sense instead of giving 
answers verbatim as in the text.*! 


EXAMINATIONS AND CONTESTS 


Salesian schools give clear recogni- 
tion of the fact that religion is the most 
important branch of the curriculum. 
A student is not admitted to examina- 
tions in other subjects unless he first 
passes in catechism. St. John Bosco, 
founder of the Salesians, proposed this 
principle to insure proper study of the 
-atechism. 

A further stimulus to study was the 
holding of catechism contests at Sale- 
sian centers. Winners of the contests 
received rewards from the saint, and 
were encouraged to enter the regional 
interscholastic competitions which have 
long been a tradition in Italy. Win- 
ners of the regional contests still go to 
Rome for the grand national tourna- 





30 Ibid. 
*Tbid., p. 115 
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ment, where a national champion is 
chosen after a gruelling test. A papal 
audience is usually granted to the par- 
ticipants, and Pius XII continues the 
custom today. Don Bosco encouraged 
active participation in the tournament 
so that the boys would not only be 
stimulated to study more, but would be 
duly impressed with the importance of 
Christian doctrine as a_ branch of 
knowledge. 


LITURGY 


The saint of Valdocco was accus- 
tomed to give boys in the center a talk 
on the Liturgy each evening. He ex- 
plained the origin and meaning of the 
feasts as they occurred. The boys 
usually did considerable work prepar- 
ing for major feasts and took active 
part in the ceremonies. By means of 
continuous active participation in the 
Liturgy, the catechism pupils were made 
to live and experience the truths of 
Faith, which is, after all, the very best 
method of promoting assimilation. 


SUMMARY 


Pope St. Pius X, in the Encyclical 
Acerbo nimis, summed up the tasks of 
a faithful catechist in one brief para- 
graph. So perfectly does the descrip- 
tion fit Don Bosco, that it may be 
considered a suitable conclusion for this 
article about the catechist of Valdocco, 
who is a shining example for us all: 


“The task of the catechist is to 
take up one or the other of the truths 
of Faith or Christian morality and 
then explain it in all its parts; and 
since amendment of life is the chief 
aim of his instruction, the catechist 
must needs make a comparison be- 
tween what God commands us to do 
and what is our actual conduct. 
After this, he will use examples ap- 
priately taken from the Holy Scrip- 
tures, Church History, and the lives 
of the saints—thus moving his hear- 
ers and clearly pointing out to them 
how to regulate their own conduct. 
He should, in conclusion, earnestly 
exhort all present to dread vice and 
to practice virture.’’? 


= Encyclical Letter, Acerbo Nimis, 1905 
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The Pastoral Blacksmith 


By CARL J. WILESHAL 


a SEEMS that one of three things 
must have happened: either the assist- 
ant pastor died, or he had a fatal col- 
lapse and was carted off in an ambu- 
lance, or he went in and asked the 
bishop for a change. 

Father Matthias Matthews, young 
and newly ordained and timid, was 
more than slightly perturbed when he 
Was appointed assistant to Father 
Wickert, pastor of old Saint Joseph’s 
parish in Mountain City. According 
to tradition and statistical evidence, 
Father Wickert was a unique character. 
The fact that he had witnessed the 
comings and goings of about twenty 
assistants in twenty-four years left him 
as unperturbed as a petrified peanut. 
In fact, he seemed to thrive on it. 

It was indeed fortunate that Father 
Matthews’ early education in resigna- 
tion had been a good one, and that com- 
plete elucidation had been given him 
pertinent to his present predicament. 
He knew what to expect. Conse- 
quently, he resigned himself to the in- 
evitable. That was good. They threw 
the book at him. But it was not as 
In faet, much 
of it was exaggerated; and he now ap- 
preciates the priceless blessings and 


bad as he had expected. 


benefits generated in the baptismal fire 
The spiritual 
stature of his sacerdotal manhood was 
molded then on the anvil of his first 
assignment as a priest of God. And it 
was the hammer blows of the pastoral 
blacksmith, Father Wickert, that 
forged his priestly character to cope 


of his first assignment. 
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with Satan, sin and self in the sublime 
work of saving souls. 

Father Matthews had the rare gift 
of resiliency. He could bounce back. 
However, Father Wickert remained 
unimpressed by such admirable phe- 
nomena in assistants. He was stern, 
strict, self-disciplined. He never asked 
of others what he would not demand of 
himself. He reasoned that you were 
either able to take it or you couldn't 
take it. And if you couldn’t—well, that 
was just too bad for you; but it was 
nothing to mourn over. He was a rigid 
realist. As the clergy phrased it: “He 
was out of this world. Perhaps 
that is true literally—his being out of 
this world. He was here physically, 
but his spirit—which inspired his ac- 
tions—was elsewhere. 

Father Matthews decided that he 
would prefer to rub elbows with spirits 
only after his departure from this vale 
He mournfully told his fel- 
low-priests he wished Father Wickert 
would come back to earth. But Father 
Matt always talked that way with a 


of tears. 


twinkle in his eye and his tongue in 
his cheek. 


ANGELS ON THE BACK PORCH 


Father Wickert was accustomed to 
spend his afternoons on the back porch 
of the rectory. He had his favorite 
ancient rocking chair—old rocking 
chair had got him—and he would rock 
and bask in the sun. And there he 
would pfay his Office, and finger his 
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beads, and warm his ailing, ancient 
bones in the sun—and meditate. And 
if a parishioner called at the rectory to 
see him, and it wasn’t a sick call, he 
would tell Susie, the octogenarian 
housekeeper, to order the petitioner to 
politely scram. His reason? He didn’t 
want to be disturbed. It was the sacred 
hour—he was communicating with the 
angels. 

Thus, the old man would sit on the 
back porch, rocking in his rickety 
rocker, rocking in the sun all afternoon. 
Half-dozing, half-awake, yet perfectly 
aware of anything that happened in 
the hallowed precincts of the house. 
Susan Lane, who had served him faith- 
fully for many years, said she was con- 
vinced that he did “hold converse” with 
the angels. In fact, she maintained— 
very old and almost blind, as she was— 
that she even got a glimpse of a few 
of the winged spirits hovering about the 
holy head of the dear old man; and she 
avows she heard the brushing and the 
whirring of their wings as they no doubt 
jostled each other to get closer to his 
brooding body. Father Matt decided 
that she, too, was some sort of a mystic. 
Being somewhat of a mystic himself, 
unconsciously so, he had decided that 
sometimes such phenomena are found 
where they are least expected. 


INTRUDER BY ASSIGNMENT 


Father Matthews arrived in the city 
on a stormy Saturday night about ten 
o'clock. The journey by train from 
Pittsfield had been long and tiresome. 
An early winter rain was falling and it 
carried a chill that cut to the bone. By 
the time he arrived at the rectory he 
vas wet and cold and_ thoroughly 
miserable. 

The house was dark. It looked de- 
serted. He rang the doorbell. Five 
minutes passed with no response. 
Father Matthews, shivering and pray- 


ing, rang the bell again. There was ¢ 
small slide in the wall beside the main 
door. Suddenly, the slide opened. Not 
suspecting the existence of such a con- 
traption, it almost scared him out of his 
wits. 

He saw the wry, wrinkled, wizened 
countenance of Susie in the yellow light 
of a candle she was holding. They had 
no gas or electricity in the house. They 
believed in living simply and frugally. 

“Who are you and what do you 
want?” she shrilled. 


HOUSEKEEPER’S NORMS 


Father Matthews decided there was 
nothing mystical about her voice. The 
truth was that she didn’t like to be dis- 
turbed while reading the life of the 
Curé of Ars. Every night she pored 
over the story of his life. He was a 
great favorite of hers. He lived so 
abstemiously. She always said he 
would have been an ideal priest for 
whom to keep house. 

Father Matthews regained his sense 
of balance and said, “I am Father 
Matthews, the new assistant.” 

“T don’t believe you!” she yelled. 
“Go away! No priest would be coming 
in at such an hour.” 

“Please let me in. I’m telling the 
truth. I’m Father Matthews, and I’m 
cold and wet and hungry.” 

“Hungry? Listen, you, I wouldn’t 
cook for a bishop at this hour. I don’t 
believe you, anyhow. Go away or I'll 
‘all the police.” 

She slammed the slide in his face. 
His theological training had taught him 
nothing about coping with such a situa- 
tion. 

After a while he timidly rang the bell 
again. He waited—and waited. Fi- 
nally he summoned more courage from 
some inner reservoir and rang the bell 
again. He was hoping she wouldn't call 
the police. To be arrested? What 
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would the bishop think? Then, sud- 
denly, the slide opened again, and a 
new face appeared in the little square 
slot—the white, wrinkled face of an 
old man. Father Matthews stepped 
forward and put his face close to the 
slot. At first he thought he might be 
looking at Santa Clause, only the eyes 
were not merry and cheerful. They 
were cold and baleful. But the head of 
thick, white hair was covered with a 
red flannel sleeping cap from which 
hung a tassel with a white pom-pom on 
the end. 


“SO, IT’S YOU!” 


“Who dares come to this holy house 
at this unholy hour?” rasped the voice 
from the interior. 

“T am Father Matthews. I am the 
new assistant. Please let me in. In- 
form the pastor. Do something. Do 
anything. Only, don’t let me stand out 
here in the rain.” 

“Oh! So it’s you!” 

Father Matthews heard the bolt slide 
back. The door opened and he stepped 
inside. The old gentleman before him 
was swallowed up in a red flannel night- 
gown. He was holding a lighted taper. 
He did look “out of this world.” 

“T am the pastor here. I am Father 
Wickert.” 

“How do you do, Father? I am 
Father Matthews—the new assistant.” 

“So I see!” He surveyed Father 
Matthews with a cold and critical eye, 
peering at him over steel-rimmed spec- 
tacles perched on the very end of a very 
long, very thin nose. 

“You look like an assistant, all right! 
You even talk like one. Why didn’t you 
get here at a decent hour, young man?” 

“T received the bishop’s letter this 
afternoon, Father Wickert. I took the 
first train. I did the best I could, 
Father. And, I—I haven’t had a bite 
to eat since noon, Father.”’ 
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“So? Well—you should sleep soundly 
on an empty stomach tonight. A clear 
conscience and an empty stomach make 
for good sleeping.” 

He leaned closer and did some more 
scrutinizing. “I can’t read your con- 
science, young man. I presume it is 
clear. But I can see your body, and 
though you may say your stomach is 
empty, I can’t see your stomach, either. 
I know you will agree with me—re- 
member, I am your pastor—you will 
agree with me that a little fasting will 
be good for both body and soul. Self- 
denial will fortify you against the temp- 
tations of the flesh. After such fasting 
you will be weak in the flesh, it is true, 
but you will be strong—immensely 
strong in the spirit. You understand 
me, young man? Yes?” 

“Yes, Father, I understand you. In 
fact, I feel immensely strong in the 
spirit already.” 

Father Matthews was fearful that 
the old man suspected that that was a 
sly crack, for he eyed him most suspi- 
ciously. 

The old man said, “Well, do not get 
too strong, young man. I do not approve 
of young priests who get too strong! 
They cause trouble. Do you under- 
stand?” 

“Yes, Father Wickert. I understand. 
I shall try to keep the strength of the 
body and also the strength of the spirit 
under control.” 





YOUR OBEDIENT SERVANT 


“That is good. A worthy ambition! 
You must learn to be meek and humble. 
And also simple. Be content with the 
simple things of life. Now, in the morn- 
ing I will examine your letter of ap- 
pointment from the bishop. I hope 
everything is in order. Otherwise, vou 
will have to get out. You understand? 
Yes?” 
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“Yes, Father Wickert, I understand 
very well. If you say so, I’ll obey you 
and get out in the morning.” 

“Harumph!” snorted the old man, 
eyeing him critically again, “You don’t 
have to be too agreeable!” 

“You are the pastor, Father Wickert. 
Your sacred command is my wish.” 

“Harumph! We shall see whether 
you know what obedience is. We shall 
see, young man. Now, you can 
go upstairs to meet the first assistant. 
He is still up. He never sleeps at night. 
Only in the daytime. He is always 
reading. He calls it studying. He is a 
mysterious man. Watch out for 
mysterious men. But I think you know 
him. His name is Louis Ludwig. He 
has led a most unhappy existence here 
for two years. Beware of him. He is 
a dangerous character!” 

Father Matthews was only too happy 
to depart from the sanctimonious pres- 
ence of the soft-spoken old man. He 
bounded up the stairs two at a time. 
He did not get far. 

Father Wickert let out a roar that 
rattled the rafters. It was startling to 
discover he could roar so loudly. “Stop 
that! Do not do that! It shakes the 
stairway. In fact, it shakes the whole 
house.” 

“I’m sorry, Father,” said Father 
Matthews from the middle of the stair- 
way. “I forgot this was an old house.” 

“What do you mean—old house? 
That’s an insult, young man. This is 
the best house in the diocese. We live 
in luxury! You understand?” 


THE FIRST ASSISTANT 


Father Matthews made a swift and 
very silent ascent of the stairway and 
went down a corridor toward an open, 
dimly-lighted doorway. He paused in 
the doorway. Father Louis Ludwig, the 
notorious first assistant, was seated in 
a broken-down version of what was 


supposed to be an easy chair. He was 
saying his Office by the light of an 
ancient petroleum lamp that stood on 
the corner of a dilapidated desk. 

Father Matthews had known Father 
Ludwig, his senior by about four years, 
since seminary days. They were good 
friends. And now they had something 
in common—both were assistants in the 
same parish. Father Matthews had 
one ray of consolation— he had antici- 
pated with pleasure the prospect of 
living and working with Father Ludwig. 
It would be not only a pleasure, but also 
a privilege. 

Father Ludwig was a rare character. 
Although ordained only about four 
years, his reputation as a scholar and 
priest was eminently high in the dio- 
cese. He had studied medicine, ob- 
tained his medical degree, then turned 
to the priesthood. He was also an 
accomplished linguist, and an astute 
scholar on almost every subject. For 
him, “nihil novi sub sole” held good. 
He believed implicitly that every priest 
should be acquainted with everything 
and anything. 

He had an air of simple honesty that 
won the confidence of all—even his 
seniors. His sense of sound judgment 
elicited the admiration and the peti- 
tioned advice of all. He was a rare 
article indeed—a simple, wise man of 
few words but sane judgment, all 
wrapped up in a personality that ap- 
pealed to rich and poor, to the intellec- 
tuals and the ignorant, to high and low 
alike. 

He looked like Napoleon Bonaparte. 
He was small of stature, but broad- 
shouldered and sturdy, and dark and 
swarthy and dynamic. It was simply 
this: you looked at him, you listened 
to him, and you liked him. 

Father Matthews paused in the open 
doorway. Father Ludwig gave no evi- 
dence of having heard Father Mat- 
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thews. 
breviary. 


His eyes were glued to his 


Father Matthew’s coughed politely 
and said, “Father Louie, I am here.” 

No response from the clerical gentle- 
man engrossed in his Office. 

Father Matthews coughed again, 
louder this time. He said, “Father 
Louie, here I am.” 

“Come in, Matt,” he said. 
bad you are here. But I know you had 
to come. The bishop sent you. And— 
you must obey the bishop.” 

He extended a chair for Father Matt 
who seated himself somewhat timidly. 


“It’s too 


HIDDEN LOOT 


Father Louie scrutinized him for a 
few moments. “Relax,” he said. ‘“Re- 
lax. That’s the great secret of sane 
living—the ability to relax. Never let 
anything—anything—get you 
You know what I mean?” 

“Yes, Louie, after tonight I well know 
what you mean.” 

“Good! 


down. 


Now, you look rather down 
and out. How about something to eat?” 

Father Matt’s eyes lighted up. “I 
am very hungry. Whatever you have 
will be most welcome.” 

Father Ludwig produced a half-loaf 
of rye bread and a half-ring of bologna 
sausage. And then, secretively, a bottle 
of red wine. He placed the food and 
drink on the desk. “There,” he said, 
“not a banquet fit for a pastor,’but at 
least substantial enough to satisfy the 
inner cravings of any craven assistant. 
I’m rather hungry myself. We had 
lamb again tonight. That makes it 
twenty-four days out of twenty-eight.” 

They ate. And they talked. Father 
Matthews did justice to the repast. 
Father Louie ate sparingly, but he 
watched Father Matt with satisfaction. 

Father Matt, having finished, took a 
sip of wine, wiped his lips and said, 


“That was very good, Louie. And this 
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tops it off. Thank you kindly.” 

Father Louie smiled. “Glad you en- 
joyed it, Matt. God knows, you needed 
hy 

He went to a small humidor and 
selected two cigars. “Here, have a 
good smoke before you go to bed.” 

Father Matt lighted up and puffed 
slowly on his fragrant five-center, 
Father Louie doing likewise. They 
were both aters and 
drinkers, and slow smokers. And now, 
having enjoyed these simple but good 
things, they enjoyed each other’s com- 
panionship; and they conversed for 
another half-hour, in low tones (as true 
and tried assistants always do). As 
assistants, they had something in com- 
They understood! 


conservative 


mon. 
THE “LAMB’S DEN” 


He had reported with a heavy heart, 
but it was with a happy heart that 
Father Matt retired that night—that 
first unique, never-to-be-forgotten night 
in the genteel atmosphere of old Saint 
Joseph’s. He slept soundly, was up on 
time at six o’clock, said Holy Mass in 
the convent at seven o’clock. As he 
left the dining room in the rectory after 
breakfast he met the pastor in the hall- 
way. Father Wickert had just returned 
from chureh after the eight o'clock 
Mass. The old gentleman took Father 
Matthews by the arm, steered him into 
the front sitting room, his own private 
sanctum—which Father 
the ‘“Lamb’s Den.” 

“Father Matthews,” the old man said 
in very confidential tones, “I have 
something for you.” He took his wallet 
from his pocket, extracted five one- 
dollar bills. “Here, five dollars for 
five Low Masses. According to the in- 
tention of the giver.” 

He leaned back—in a large way—and 
looked at Father Matthews 
tantly. 


Louie called 


expec- 
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“Thank you, Father Wickert,’ the 
young man said, somewhat awed. “I 
appreciate this kindness, this—this 
generosity.” 

The old man waved his hand airily. 
“Forget it. Only,” and he leaned for- 
ward and whispered hoarsely, “do not 
mention it to Father Ludwig. Also, 
stay away from him. He is a dangerous 
He will contaminate you. 
You stay by me,” he coneluded, lapsing 
into the German idiom. 
stand me? Yes?” 

“Yes, Father. 
stand.” 


character. 
“You under- 
I—I think I under- 


But in the monotonous yet hectic 
days that followed Father Matthews 
did not understand. He realized the 
bitter truth that it would be difficult 
indeed, if not impossible, to “stay by 
the old man,” to remain impervious and 
impartial to living conditions as they 
prevailed in that “house of haunting 
horros” (quoting Father Louie). 

Worst of all, and what hurt him 
most, was the realization that he could 
not “stay by the Old Man,” much as 
he wanted to. Not only as a priest, 
even as an assistant priest, but an in- 
dividual, as a human being, he 
possessed certain inalienable rights that 
were bestowed by the Creator and not 
by any pastor; and to deny these truths 
would be a contradiction to the voice of 
And so, Father 
Matthews being an honest and sensitive 


his own conscience. 


man, found himself in somewhat of a 
dither. 


LAMB, LAMB, LAMB! 


Truth is stranger than fiction. It 


scemed ineredibly strange, but also 
strangely true, that the basis for the 
bone of contention should derive from 
the innocuous and innocent animal 
called the lamb. Yes, the little lamb 


started it all. During the first month 


of residence in his new home, Father 
Matt discovered that the inconspicuous 
lamb could indeed be most conspicuous 
—because of its perpetual presence. To 
wit: they had lamb at all meals, in one 
form or another, every day of the 
month (Fridays, of course, excepted). 
They even had lamb on Thanksgiving 
Day. That provided the blow-off. It 
proved to be the little spark that set 
off the powder keg of pent-up emo- 
tions. The resultant explosion rever- 
berated to the residence of the Bishop. 

Father Louie and Father Matt girded 
themselves, tightened their belts (their 
stomachs were contracted with hunger 
—and a little fear, too), and took them- 
selves off to see His Excellency. 

They went not to register a complaint 
against Father Wickert. After all, he 
was the pastor, the shepherd of the 
flock. The flock consisted of sheep 
and lambs. It was true, he loved his 
flock, especially the little lamb. He 
dreamed about the lamb. He preached 
about the lamb. He ate the lamb. 
Every day.* And so did they. 

“Your Excellency,” said Father Louie 
in his most impressive manner (he had 
been careful to extract his cud of chew- 
ing tobacco before entering the episco- 
pal residence), “we want to emphasize 
the fact that we are not here to say 
anything derogatory about Father 
Wickert. He is an efficient pastor, a 
holy priest, a unique person. We 
would never be so ungrateful as to 
criticize him. In fact, Your Excellency, 
we envy him. He loves lamb and we 
do not love lamb. We wish we could 
love lamb as he does. We have only 
this to say: he loves lamb so much 
that we eat lamb every day of the 
month, except Friday. On Friday he 
fasts all day, and Father Matt and [ 


at eggs.” 
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THE SHEEP WE SHALL 
HAVE WITH US ALWAYS 


The Bishop was a tall, gray-haired, 
ascetic-looking man. He was patient, 
understanding, considerate. He also 
had a sense of humor. But he was also 
wise with the wisdom of experience. 
He knew his priests. . 

“You do not like eggs?” he asked, a 
slight smile on his lips. 

“Yes, Your Excellency. In fact, 
Father Matt and I love eggs. We can 
hardly wait for Friday to come.” 

“But you do not care for too much 
lamb. That, simply, is your—shall we 
say—your personal preference? And 
also your—mild complaint?” 

“That is it exactly, Your Excellency. 
For instance, we are never bothered 
with insomnia, Father Matt and I. We 
never have to count sheep. We see 
sheep all day and they haunt us all 
night. The sheep we shall have with 
us always, to paraphrase a Scriptural 
text.” 

“You are being jocular, Father,” said 
the Bishop. 

Father Louie reddened 
“Well, Your Excellency, it 
funny, but it really isn’t funny.” 

“And so, you want me to speak to 
Father Wickert about the perpetual 
lamb menu, is that it?” the Bishop 
smiled. 

“Yes, Your Excellency. We do not 
ask for chicken or turkey or pork or 
roast beef,” said Father Louie, a hungry 
gleam in his eyes. “No! Such pre- 
sumption would never come from us. 
We are only assistants, and so we have 
inexpensive appetities.” 

“Wonderful! I never knew that 
about my assistants.” 

“Your Excellency,” blurted Father 
Louie, “we even had lamb on Thanks- 
giving Day. Father Matt and I call it 
Touchdown Day. A sacrificial lamb— 


slightly. 
sounds 
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on T. D. Day when thousands of people 
all over the country are watching a 
piece of pigskin being kicked around! 
A sacrificial lamb on T. D. Day! It 
almost seems sacrilegious!” 

The Bishop smiled a broad smile. 

Father Louie rushed to his punch- 
point. “Your Excellency, perhaps 
Father Wickert could give us some hot 
dogs or bologna a couple of times a 
week.” 

The Bishop studied the two young 
priests. There was a peculiar glint in 
his eyes and a sort of strange tightness 
about his lips, as though he were hold- 
ing something in, probably either wrath 
or humor, they knew not which. 

The Bishop drummed idly on the arm 
of his chair, looked at the ceiling. 
Finally, he said, “Everything else is all 
right, Fathers? You get along well 
together, the three of you in work for 
the people and the good of religion and 
the glory of God, as priests? You do 
that, do you?” 


SHEPHERDS NOT SHEEP 


Father Matt spoke for the first time. 
“Yes, Your Excellency. Father Wick- 
ert is a zealous and holy priest. He 
would be an example and a model for 
any young priest.” 

“That is true, Your Excellency,” said 
Father Louie. “We benefit by working 
under Father Wickert. It’s just this— 
we are shepherds and not sheep. And, 
as shepherds, we feel ‘it’s not right to 
get sheep all the time.” 

“You are trying to be jocular again, 
Father,” said the Bishop. “But I am 
glad you have retained your sense of 
humor over the situation.” 

He appraised the two young priests, 
a quizzical smile on his lips. 

He finally broke the ominous silence. 
“Fathers, go home and do your work. 


Continue as zealous priests. I am glad 


te 
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you get along with your pastor. Con- 
tinue to work with him for the good of 
the people. Strive with him for the 
sanctification of all souls and for your 
own personal sanctification. Finally, 
as far as too much lamb is concerned, 
in my own way I appreciate your pecu- 
liar predicament: you are not sheep, 
but shepherds. ‘ 

He paused, and his face grew more 
grave. “But remember this: your pas- 
tor is the chief shepherd. He is the 
pastor, the first shepherd of his flock. 
Some day you will also be the first 
shepherd of your own flock. And you 
will naturally expect the respect and 
obedience of your gentle lambs. Isn't 
that so, Fathers?” 

“Yes, Your Excellency,” blurted 
Father Louie, “but will it be long until 
we become pastors?” 

The Bishop laughed. 
taneous laugh. 

“We shall see, Father Ludwig. We 
shall see when that will be. After all, 
Father, it depends upon the inspiration 
and guidance of the Holy Spirit. Am I 
right, Father?” 

“You are right, Your Excellency,” he 
said softly. “But the Holy Spirit works 
in slow and strange and mysterious 
ways. The Holy Spirit is God, and 
God alone knows when I—” 

“T know,” interrupted the Bishop. 
“Be patient. Your big day will dawn 
one of these days. And now, go home 
and continue your good work, both of 
you. And do not worry about anything 
—not even lamb. I’ll see what I can do 
about the hot dogs and the bologna. 
Good-bye, Fathers, and God bless you.” 

They bid His Excellency good-bye 
and departed. They were silent on the 
way home. 


It was a spon- 


MYSTERIOUS MISSION OF 
FATHER WICKERT 


The next morning after Mass, Father 


Wickert received a phone call. Shortly 
afterwards he departed for some un- 
known destination, dressed in his best 
suit, his “octogenarian Sunday suit,” 
as Father Louie labeled the venerable 
outfit; and, to top it off, he wore his 
top-hat and earried his special, hand- 
carved Swiss walking stick. 

The long black coat was somewhat 
threadbare and shiny. The black top- 
hat was slightly tinged with green (the 
toll of old age). But he looked im- 
pressive and dignified. He spoke no 
word to anyone, not even to the house- 
keeper. He simply prepared, dressed 
and departed, a strange and mysterious 
and strained look on his face. 

After two hours he returned, and the 
worried look seemed to be gone. He 
greeted the assistants with more warmth 
than usual, with less icy formality. 

At twelve o’clock the dinner bell 
rang. The assistants entered the din- 
ing room. The pastor stood at the head 
of the table, his long bony fingers 
clutching the back of his chair. His 
former geniality was gone. He seemed 
very stern. He stared unseeingly at 
the table. 

They fidgeted nervously. He was 
ominously oblivious of their presence. 
He seemed to be in another world. 
Finally, he roused himself and said 
grace, slowly and _ sonorously, then 
seated himself. They did likewise. He 
began to sip the thin barley soup. They 
did likewise. 

There was silence. 

Susie peeped into the dining room 
from the kitchen door. Then she en- 
tered and took away the soup plates. 
The frowning pastor fingered his fork. 
The assistants watched him furtively. 
They also fingered their forks. 

Time passed on. 

Suddenly, Father Louie began to 


cough. He held his napkin to his lips. 
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Father Matt wondered whether Father 
Louie was coughing or laughing. It 
sounded about the same. 

Father Louie, his face scarlet, shortly 
stopped his strange coughing and said, 
“Tt looks like rain.” 

“Yes, it does look like rain,” echoed 
Father Matt instantly, happy to break 
the heavy silence. 

“Tt will rain!” enunciated Father 
Wickert emphatically, without looking 
up. 

“That makes it final. Now we know 
it will rain,” said Father Louie as he 
selected a stalk of celery. His strong 
white teeth bit off the end. The quiet 
was broken by a noise like gravel being 
ground up in a cement mixer. 

Father Matt took a stalk. He added 
to the gravel-like grinding noise. 

The pastor suddenly selected a piece. 
His crunching crescendo drowned out 
the two asistants. But all three man- 
aged to create quite a symphony. 


THE CONNOISSEUR 


She placed 
a dish of lamb stew before the pastor. 


Susie entered the room. 


The assistants stared at the steaming 
lamb stew, each with a strained and 
sickly expression on his face. 

The quietude was more pregnant than 
ever. Father Wickert assaulted the 
lamb and began to stow it away with 
gusto. He offered none to the assist- 
ants. They watched him in fascination. 

“This is the best dish of all, dear 
Fathers,” he said, smacking his lips. 
“A dish fit for the faney of the most 
fastidious. Only a connoisseur could 
appreciate it.” 

Father Matt looked 
Father Louie looked sick. 


Susie 


incredulous. 
re-entered the dining room. 
She placed a half-ring of boiled bologna 
before each of the assistants. While 
they gasped and gaped, Susie departed 
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with a slight smirk on her stony coun- 
tenance. 

The meal passed in silence. The 
assistants appreciated the © silence. 
They were making an avid attack on 
the boiled bologna. 
skin covering. 


They even ate the 


The pastor paused now and again to 
contemplate them somewhat critically 
and contemptuously—and with a 
puzzled and awed expression on his face 
(at least this was Father Louie’s later 
analysis). 

Silence. 





Susie came in and served coffee and 
cookies for dessert. 

More silence. 

When they had finished the pastor 
said, “Well, gentlemen, I enjoyed the 
lamb. I hope you enjoyed the— 
harumph!—the bologna. Some people 
like bologna: de gustibus non est dis- 
putandum. So, I suppose you are en- 
titled to your own tastes. You like 
bologna. You like hot dogs. 
vou had bologna. 
have hot dogs. 


Today 

Tomorrow you will 
Then you will have 
You can fill yourselves 
But, 
grace and depart to our 
private sanctums.”’ 

They arose. The pastor said the 
grace of thanks. 
graceful exit in 


bologna again. 
with all the bologna you want. 
let us say 


Then they made a 
routine order: the 
pastor, then the first assistant, then the 


second assistant. 


THE PASTOR’S PUBLIC REBUTTAL 


The following Sunday Father Wickert 
read the nine o'clock Mass as usual. 
The two assistants were in the sacristy 
It was their duty to be pres- 
ent when he said Sunday Mass and to 
assist him with the distribution of Holy 
Communion. The church was 


as usual. 


large 
and the nine o’clock Mass was always 
crowded. 
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Father Wickert preached. He loved 
to preach. He had one favorite text. 
It was the text about the Good Shep- 
herd. He always managed to bring in 
the Good Shepherd, regardless of the 
Gospel message. But it was an un- 
canny coincidence that the Gospel of 
the Good Shepherd fell on that spe- 
cific, spectacular and stormy Sunday. 

The assistants had heard the sermon 
many times before, but this time they 
heard something slightly different. 
Something new was being added. As 
Father Louis said later: “It was a lulu!” 

They were in the sacristy, only half- 
listening. Father Wickert knew they 
were there, and the knowledge gave him 
new inspirational and oratorical zest. 

His text was: “Feed my lambs. Feed 
my sheep.” He developed the theme 
expertly and beautifully. 
ants in the sacristy yawned. They 
knew it by heart. But when he came 
to his eclimactie conclusion he threw 
them abruptly awake. 

The pastor concluded: “The Master 
said, ‘Feed my lambs. 


The assist- 


Feed my sheep.’ 
The Master meant: they are hungry 
for the eternal truths. Satisfy their 
hunger. Teach them the truth. I am 
the Truth! Teach them about We! 
Feed them with the Truth. But, my 
dear people, there are some people, so- 
called intellectuals, who refuse to be 
fed, who spurn the truth. They have 
no taste for spiritual food or. intellec- 
tual food, and they have no taste for 
proper physical food. In their small- 
minded, stiff-necked pride of life and in 
their inordinate love of appetite, they 
despise and depreciate the lamb, the 
loving, shining symbol of honesty and 
humility.” 





He made a dramatic pause—a long 


pause. The assistants began to fidget. 
They could even hear the worshippers 


beginning to fidget. 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
A SPECIAL AUDIENCE 


The pastor raised his right hand, 
his long bony forefinger pointed straight 
ahead (he threw a side glance at the 
open sacristy door) and he said in hard 
and harsh tones: “Of all the dumb 
creatures in the animal kingdom that 
God gave man for his usage, the lamb 
is perhaps the most gentle and the most 
tender. Our Divine Lord compared us 
all to lambs. His last commission to 
Peter was: ‘Feed my lambs. Feed my 
sheep.’ Such is the beauty of this 
beautiful creature. Beautiful not only 
because of its docility, but beautiful in 
a symbolic manner because of the 
spiritual and physical attributes it re- 
flects for man’s enlightenment—so de- 
signed by God Himself. 

“And yet, my dear people, there are 
supposedly intelligent people who shun 
and spurn the symbolic spiritual quali- 
ties of this divinely-selected creature— 
because they are proud! I know two 
persons who also despise the physical, 
God-given attributes created for their 
health and happiness. In their inordi- 
nate pride—that is why they despise 
the docility of the lamb—and in their 
gluttony for a more base and bloody 
brand of nourishment—that is why they 
despise the tender flesh of the lamb— 
they lift their heads in rebellious pride 
and ravenous appetite and demand the 
abominable American concoction called 
the ‘hot dog’ or a ring of something 
‘alled ‘bologna.’ Hot dog, bologna!” 

“May the Almighty look upon them 
with merciful eyes! May He grant them 
the wisdom to develop a spirit of lamb- 
like humility; may He grant them grace 
to curb their fierce appetites. But if 
they persist in eating such abomination 





of abominations as hot dogs and 
bologna, then may the Good Shepherd 


shorten their eventual suffering: may 
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He give them a speedy dispatch to a 
happy shore when severe stomach ulcers 
have struck them down. As for now, 
while there is still time, may the Al- 
mighty endow them with the spirit of 
introspection to recognize the repug- 
nance of the hot dog and the bologna. 
If, perchance, they are cold to this in- 
spiration and instruction, then we can 
only pray: may God have mercy on 
their souls—and on their stomachs! 


7) 


Amen! 





THE PASTOR’S LAST ORDERS 


Two weeks later Father Wickert be- 
came gravely ill. When the doctor left 
the sick room, he drew the two assistants 
aside and said, “Fathers, I think you 
should know this. Your pastor is a 
very sick man. So sick, in fact, I do 
not think there is much hope for re- 
covery. This illness will probably 
prove fatal soon. He knows this and 
is resigned. The knowledge doesn’t 
seem to disturb him much. I asked him 
to go to the hospital. He refused. He 
knows, as well as I do, that going to 
the hospital wouldn’t help much. He 
says he wants to die in his rectory, in 
his own bed—he wants to die ‘in har- 
ness,’ to use his own expression.” 

The doctor paused a moment, a 
studied and abstracted air about him. 
“He is a most remarkable man. I 
never met anyone so indifferent to suf- 
fering and death. ™ 

The two assistants looked at each 
other. Father Matt said, “Just what 
is the nature of his illness, doctor?” 

The doctor said, “It’s most serious. 
An embolism has developed. All this 
has been caused by a ruptured stomach 
ulcer.”’ 

The two assistants stared at each 
other. One lightning thought pierced 
the brain of each: hot dogs, bologna, 


lamb—stomach ulcers ot 
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Two days later, at eventide, Father 
Wickert rang for his two assistants. 

“Fathers,” he said, “I am about to 
issue my last orders to you. I know 
you will obey me, as you always have 


in the past.” 

He paused. They shifted, somewhat 
uncomfortably. He said, faintly this 
time, ““Harumph!” while a little smile 
lighted his wan features. 

“Fathers, always be men of principle. 
I never told you this before, but I tell 





you now. Not so long ago—you know 
when—I learned to admire you, 


secretly, because you proved yourselves 
to be men of principle. That is good! 
Very good! I have always tried to be 
such a priest, too—a man of principle. 
Principle based on what is right—on 
truth and justice, principle without 
partiality or prejudice. Perhaps I 
failed at times. Perhaps I let my per- 
sonal prejudice for certain things take 
precedence over my sense of principle 
at times. It was so—yes?” 

He rose up on one weak elbow. 
“You know what I mean, Fathers? 
Yes?” 

They were silent, verbally and emo- 
tionally frustrated. 

Finally, Father Louie stammered, 
“We always admired you, Father Wick- 
ert, for being a man who stuck by his 
guns when he thought he was right.” 

The eyes of the old man smiled. 
“So? I am glad to hear you say that. 
I often wondered. Now you have told 
me before I go. It is good. It makes 
me feel glad. Yes, it is good.” 


SINCERELY YOURS IN CHRIST 


He was quiet for a space. Then he 
said, “Father Louie (it was the first 
time he had ever called him so), I want 


you to leave the room now. Father 
Matt will hear my confession. I think 
maybe it will be my last one. I think 
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tomorrow at this time I may be in the 
next world. God has been good to me. 
He is good to me even now in my last 
sickness. I do not suffer too much. 
God has given me a long and full life. 
I have much to be thankful for.” 

He raised himself and looked at them. 
‘How do they say it here in the Ameri- 
can way? Like this, I think, ‘And now 
] am glad to cash in my chips.’ ” 

Father Louie clutched the edge of the 
wooden bedstead and his knuckles stood 
out white. Father Matt swallowed vio- 
lently, his jaws clamped tight. 

The old priest leaned back and said 
weakly, “You are good priests. Con- 
tinue to be good priests. Love God. 
When you are old and about to die, you 
will understand the joy behind the 
biblical phrase that says something 
about ‘what God has prepared for those 
that love Him.’”’ 

There was silence in the room. He 
said, ““And now I make my confession. 
When I am finished you come back, 
Father Louie, and give me Extreme 
Unetion.” 

After about five minutes Father 
Louie returned and administered the 
Last Anointing, Father Matt assisting 
him. Then, in unison, they gave him 
the Last Blessing. 

“It is good,” he said when they had 
finished. “Good! You administer the 
Holy Sacraments precisely and cor- 
rectly—and you read the Latin with 
rich diction. Tomorrow morning you 
will please bring me Holy Communion. 
I shall not die till tomorrow. So, it will 
be good yood night, Fathers. 
Have a good sleep. In the morning 
please remember me in your Masses.” 

He smiled, closed his eyes and re- 
laxed. They tiptoed out of the room. 
In the hallway they paused, each one 
silent. There was nothing to say. 

“Good night, Matt.” 

“(ood night, Louie.” 





The next morning they went to 
Father Wickert’s room and admin- 
istered Holy Communion. The old man 
Was in eager expectation. He had re- 
fused to take medicine during the night 
or morning. 


“IN MY OWN PECULIAR WAY” 


“Well, Fathers,” he said about fifteen 
minutes after Holy Communion, “I 
think I’ll be dying soon now. And so, 
maybe I should do now what should be 
done.” 

He looked at Father Louie. Father 
Louie shifted uncomfortably. ‘Father 
Louie,” he said softly, a faint smile on 
his lips, “I have given you many orders 
in the past. You always obeyed. It 
was good. This time I give you my last 
command and my last commission. I 
think you will find it easy to execute. 
I know I can depend on you.” 

He pointed to a cabinet that stood 
against the wall. “My last will and 
testament is in that. Please go and get 
i.” 

Father Ludwig went to the cabinet, 
found the will in a sealed envelope, 
came back to the side of the bed. 
“Shall I read it, Father Wickert?” 

“No, Father Louie. Read it only 
after I am gone. And see that it is 
executed.” He was silent for a short 
space. “I am not a rich man—never 
was. No priest should die rich. No 
priestly priest could die rich. But I 
think, before God, I am rich in other 
things. There are treasures elsewhere. 

I have left a few simple things 
and so I have made a_ few simple be- 
quests. I want these fulfilled. I know 
you will see to that, Father Louie.” 

“Yes, Father Wickert, I shall see to 
it. I give you my word.” Father Lud- 
wig’s voice quavered. 

“Good! And now, I have a parting 
word for both of you. Although you 
never suspected it, I always loved you 
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both in my own peculiar way. And I 
knew I could always depend on you. 
Please accept my humble thanks for 
all you have done for me.” 

There was a knock on the door. It 
was Susie, the ancient housekeeper, ask- 
ing in anguished tones to see the pastor. 

Father Wickert smiled faintly. “She 
has always been a good housekeeper. 
A pious and faithful, hard-working 
woman who sacrificed much for me 
and through me, for the Chureh, and 
for God. . And God knows, there 
is a special place for good housekeepers 
in the Great Kingdom.” 





HIS LAST BLESSING 


He lapsed into silence. The two 
assistant priests began the prayers for 
the dying. The old man listened, his 
eves upon them. Then, his eyes closed 
and a smile played upon his lips. 

The old priest’s voice was weak now. 
“IT bid you good-bye now, Fathers. 
When we meet again, we shall have a 
great celebration. 
dinner.” 


We shall have a big 
There was a faint twinkle in 
“T shall have lamb and you 
two will have hot dogs and bologna. 
And so, I do not want you to eat too 
much of that delicious food now so that 
maybe you will have no appetite for it 
when I meet you. When I meet 
you There.” 


his eyes. 


He raised his right hand and weakly 
traced the Sign of the Cross, the words 
falling softly from his lips: “Benedictio 
Dei Omnipotentis, Patris et Fil et 
Spiritus Sancti, descendat super vos et 
maneat semper. Amen.” 

He relaxed on the pillows. 
closed. His 
perceptible. There was no quiver, no 
struggle, no evident pain. Five minutes 
later he was dead. The priestly soul 
had gone to meet the First Priest. 


His eyes 


breathing was scarcely 
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HIS LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT 


The will was simple, concise, humble. 
It was written in Father Wickert’s own 
handwriting, signed in his own hand, 
above the signatures of two witnesses. 
It contained four points: 

“First: All my books I leave to my 
two faithful assistants, Father Louis 
Ludwig and Father Matthias Mat- 
thews. They love to read. What I 
leave them to read will, I hope, provide 
inspiration for intellectual and spiritual 
development. 

“Second: To our present Holy Father 
the Pope, Vicar of Jesus Christ, I leave 
300 dollars. To my Most Reverend 
Bishop, who has been so good to me, I 
leave 200 dollars. To Fathers Louis 
Ludwig and Matthias Matthews I leave 
100 dollars each. I also leave 100 
dollars for 100 Masses to be said ac- 
cording to my intention, just in case I 
may have been careless or negligent or 
forgetful in fulfilling Mass intentions 
given to me. 

“Third: To Mrs. Susan Lane, my 
housekeeper, who is old and sickly and 
alone in the world, I leave 500 dollars. 
She received small pay as housekeeper, 
and most of what she received she gave 
back to the Church. I regret I am not 
rich enough to repay her more. Her 
true reward will be in Heaven. 

“Fourth: I want no expensive funeral. 
My coffin should be plain and cheap. 
Any money that remains after funeral 
expenses are paid, should be given to 
the diocesan institution known as St. 
Martin’s Orphanage. Finally, I wish 
to be buried in my every-day cassock 
—my working cassock. I want no 
flowers and no eulogy at my funeral. 
I want only Masses and mementos and 
prayers. The good Lord has given me 
much and the good Lord knows He has 
received little in return.” 


we 


“The Queen's Own’”’ 


By PAUL R. EM. FRANCIS 


L. HAPPENED one hundred years 
ago, shortly after the definition of the 
Immaculate Conception. Pius IX still 
reigned over the Papal States. He had 
invited a number of students of the 
Propaganda Fide College to meet him 
at St. Agnes-without-the-Walls, where 
lie the remains of the third-century 
{oman virgin-martyr. As the friendly 
Pontiff talked with the seminarians in 
an upper-story hall nearby, the floor 
of the room suddenly gave way. In the 
consternation of the cardinals, officers, 
chamberlains and other members of the 
papal court present with the students, 
one voice was heard above the others: 
the Pope calling on her whose Immacu- 
late Conception he had so recently de- 
fined. His prayer: “Vergine Immaco- 
lata, aiutateci!” (“Immaculate Virgin, 
help us!”) A beautiful painting, which 
the generosity of the present Holy 
Father has allowed to be transferred 
from the Vatican to the reception hall 
of Propaganda College, strikingly de- 
picts the event. 

Mary heard the prayer of him who 
had done so much for her honor on 
earth. Not one of those present was 
seriously hurt, (though this did not 
deter the Pope, in his paternal affection, 
from going later on to the College to 
visit those slightly injured. 

The authorities of Propaganda Fide 
took up the papal ejaculation. Since 
that time, no group of Propaganda 
seminarians has ever gone anywhere 
inside or outside the College buildings 


without first calling on the protection 


of the Immacolata. The subsequent 
history of the institution shows how 


Mary has rewarded this devotion. 


ORIGIN OF THE PROPAGATION 
OF THE FAITH 


Propaganda Fide goes back to the 
late sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries. With the discovery of the 
Americas and the opening up of the 
lands to the East, the Holy See saw the 
wisdom of setting up a special “con- 
gregation” (the name for papal ad- 
ministrative departments) to deal with 
missionary matters, to win back those 
lost to the Church in the then recent 
religious upheaval, and to strive to re- 
unite the separated Oriental churches 
with Rome. In this connection it is 
interesting to recall that one of the first 
fruits of the labors of the preparatory 
commision of cardinals was the re- 
union with Rome of the Ruthenian na- 
tion (the “Little Russia” of Poland)— 
with its own liturgical rite in Old 
Slavonic, and (in Europe) an optional 
married priesthood. In recent years 
the affairs of Ruthenian Rite Catholics 
in America and elsewhere, like those of 
all Oriental Rite Catholics, are dealt 
with by the Oriental Congregation. 

The obvious name chosen for the new 
department was “Congregatio de Propa- 
ganda Fide,” or “Department for the 
Propagation of the Faith.” It is note- 
worthy that the word “propaganda” 
(from the Latin propagare, “to spread 
or propagate”) originally had no invid- 
ious or derogatory connotation. Even 
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today’s Webster’s New Collegiate gives 
as the first two meanings the above- 
mentioned Congregation and, secondly, 
the College, which was founded in 1627. 
The idea was to train missioners, both 
European and native. It was Pius XI, 
the great “Pope of the Missions,” who 
said in our time that the ordination of 
one native priest meant more for the 
Church than 50,000 baptisms. 

To this day every Propaganda semi- 
narian takes a solemn oath on the Feast 
of the Immaculate Conception after 
his first year of residence to the effect 
that he will spend his life for the propa- 
gation of the Faith in his own country 
(or whatever country for which he has 
been accepted), unless requested or 
permitted to work elsewhere by the 
Holy See. As each student is ordained, 
and leaves his alma mater, opposite 
his name in the official register is 
placed the notation, “Jissus ad Fidem 
Propagandam” (“Sent forth as a mis- 
sioner to propagate the Faith”). It is 
his official commission, issued in the 
Queen’s name, a sign of his appointment 
as an Officer in her regiment. And there 
are a goodly number of places around 
the globe that can bear witness as to 
how the men of the “Prop” have kept 
their word—to Christ and Mary—from 
the early martyrs in Europe down to 
the comparatively recent blood- 
drenched years in Russia, China, Korea 
and the Balkans. 

From the founding of the North 
American College (“the Mother of Bish- 
ops”) in Rome one hundred years ago, 
until 1932, its seminarians attended 
classes at Propaganda University—the 
“Pontifical Urban University for the 
Propagation of the Faith,” to give it 
its official title. (The “Urban” refers 
to Urban VIII, who actually founded 
it. The bee-studied Barberini coat-of- 
arms—he belonged to that family— 
shows up all over the old and new locale 
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of Propaganda. The bees are also 
prominent on the bronze baldachin over 
the high altar of St. Peter’s, erected 
under the same Pope.) 


AMERICAN ALUMNI OF THE “PROP” 


The “Prop” thus became the alma 
mater of scores of America’s most dis- 
tinguished priests. Even before the 
American College existed, Archbishop 
Francis Patrick Kenrick of Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore, outstanding nine- 
teenth-century moral theologian, who 
presided, as Apostolic delegate, over 
the first Plenary Council of Baltimore, 
had been a student in the College. An- 
other was Fr. James Corcoran (ordained 
1842), United States priest-scholar par 
excellence, consummate linguist, pioneer 
literary editor, chief secretary of the 
Second Council of Baltimore, unani- 
mously chosen by the American Bishops 
as their theologian on the preparatory 
papal commission for the Vatican Coun- 
cil. Of today’s American hierarchy 
over fifty Archbishops and Bishops 
studied there, including three of the 
four Cardinals. Indeed, of the eight 
living Cardinals from English-speaking 
lands, no less than five studied at the 
“Prop”: the Archbishops of Detroit, 


Chicago, New York, Sydney and 
Armagh. Best-known nineteenth-cen- 


tury alumnus was John Henry Cardinal 
Newman. The altar on which he of- 
fered his first Mass is now enshrined in 
the Newman Chapel, with the set of 
Chinese vestments and altar plate 
which Pope Pius XI had used daily and 
bequeathed to the College in the new 
center he gave it on the northernmost 
brow of the Janiculan Hill. From there 
it looks down on St. Peter’s Square on 
one side and faces the new North 
American College on the other. The 
late Pope had earlier shown his love 
for the Missions when he came person- 
ally to inaugurate the new buildings in 
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1931, and visited the College at the 
villa again in the last year of his life, 
promising still another more formal 
visit later on. 


TWO STANDS ON RACISM 


None present at the memorable au- 
dience at Castelgandolfo in 1938 can 
forget the force with which the Pope 
spoke in condemnation of racism. He 
chose an audience, whose Propaganda 
students spoke about fifty languages as 
their mother tongues to voice a vigor- 
ous protest against the racist heresy 
then rampant in Germany and begin- 
ning to infect Italian Fascism. In 1945, 
when the tabloids showed Mussolini, 
strung up with his head hanging down, 
the sport of the mob, one could not but 
think back seven years to that summer 
afternoon in the palace beside the Al- 
ban Lake, when the aging Pontiff 
warned the Italian dictator, quoting the 
old French proverb, “Qui mange du 
Pape en meurt.” 

Propaganda, literally standing “full 
in the panting heart of Rome, beneath 
the Apostle’s crowning dome,” acted 
from the beginning with that all-em- 
bracing love for mankind which is the 
reflection of a shared sonship of the 
“one God and Father of all.” One of 
the American priests trained there in 
the mid-nineteenth century was Fr. 
John Tolton, born a slave in a border 
state, and sent to Rome by the priest 
who befriended him. 

In a later day, the University recalls 
with pride in this connection a good 
number of her distinguished American 
alumni, Archbishop Rummel of New 
Orleans and Bishop Waters of Raleigh 
among them. Their deep-striking pro- 
nouncements in favor of true Christian 
brotherhood in theory and _ practice 
have been hailed by men of good will 
around the world. Not less well known 
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is the fearless stand of the South Afri- 
can hierarchy, led by Archbishop 
Damiano, Buffalo-born Apostolic Dele- 
gate, and Cape Town’s Archbishop 
McCann, both of the Propaganda class 
of ’36. 

The teachings of the Church in the 
hearts and minds of these Bishops were 
surely buttressed by daily association 
with fellow-seminarians from the ends 
of the earth. As a one-time Rector 
(President) of the College—now Dean 
of the Faculty of Theology in the Uni- 
versity—remarked to the writer, his 
abundant experience served to confirm 
the truth that brains and character are 
not the monopoly of any national group 
or racial strain. Among Propaganda’s 
very finest students in the past last 
half-century were: the present Gregory 
Peter XV Cardinal Agagianian, Pa- 
triarch of the Armenians of Cilicia (who 
counted Stalin among his fellow alumni 
of the Tiflis school which he attended 
before coming to Rome!), Msgr. Glad- 
stone Wilson, Chancellor of the Church 
in his native Jamaica, B.W.I., and the 
late Msgr. Frank Murphy, held in 
grateful memory by hundreds of Dun- 
woodie priests for the brilliance and 
clarity of his lectures at the New York 
seminary. 


“COLLEGES” AND “UNIVERSITIES” 
IN ROME DEFINED 


The reference to the “College” and 
“University” is sometimes confusing. 
In Rome an ecclesiastical “college” (for 
the secular clergy) is primarily a place 
of residence and character formation. 
Such are, for instance, the Seminario 
Romano (for Italians), the French Col- 
lege, the German, Irish, English and 
other national colleges. The seminar- 
ians residing in these colleges attend 
classes in centers of teaching each 
known, for the most part, as an athe- 
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neum, which is commonly translated as 
“university.”” Some have actually been 
granted the title of “Universitas” by 
the Holy See, as, for example, the 
Gregorian, or, more recently, Propa- 
ganda. Thus the College of the Propa- 
ganda is a separate institution from 
the University of the Propaganda. In- 
deed, the latter is not under the au- 
thority of the Propaganda Congrega- 
tion at all. Like all pontifical insti- 
tutions of higher studies, it is under the 
jurisdiction of the Sacred Congregation 
of Seminaries and Universities. In re- 
cent years Propaganda University has 
numbered among its students, besides 
the hundreds from Propaganda College, 
the seminarians from the Rumanian, 
Ruthenian, Ethiopian, Greek, Arme- 
nian and other Colleges, as well as a 
number of religious Orders. 

With the passing of the centuries, 
Propaganda came to be favored with 
certain special privileges: in the year 
before the Vatican Council, for in- 
stance, one of its students traditionally 
gave the Latin sermon on Pentecost 
Sunday before the papal court. On 
Holy Thursday one of the twelve 
“apostles” whose feet were washed by 
the Pope was likewise chosen from the 
College. In the Pontificate of Pius XI, 
and even later, each priest-graduate on 
departing from Rome received the priv- 
ilege of giving the Papal Blessing three 
times. 

During the stormy times after the 
French Revolution, Napoleon  sup- 
pressed the College. Phoenix-like, it 
rose again. During the troubled rev- 
olutionary mid-nineteenth century it 
was decided to appoint some of the 
Presidents from foreign countries, men 
like Dr. Cullen (later Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Dublin) and Dr. 
(later Cardinal Archbishop of Munich). 


Reisach 


Jesuits staffed it during the reign of 
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Pope Gregory XVI. He had himself 
been a Religious (of the Camaldolese 
Order) and, though Cardinal-Prefect 
of Propaganda Congregation, he had 
not been consecrated a bishop. On his 
election in 1831 the Church was in the 
unusual position—not unknown in the 
arly centuries—of having a Pope 
(with supreme authority over all 
Bishops) who was himself not a con- 
secrated Bishop. He was consecrated 
at his coronation. As recently as 1947 
the Rector (now a missionary Bishop 
in the heart of the Mau Mau territory 
in Kenya) belonged to a Religious 
Order. For many years at least one 
American has been on the University 
faculty, with a varying number among 
the student body. One of the Vice- 
Rectors is a Slovene. No wonder G. K. 
Chesterton called Propaganda a true 
“League of Nations” when he visited 
the College in the 30's. 


PROPAGANDA’S DEVOTION 
TO MARY 


Propaganda and her sons have al- 
ways been closely connected with Mary. 
The Disealeed Carmelites—reputedly 
the most ancient of the orders specially 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin—were 
foremost in urging on the Holy See the 
establishment of the Congregation of 
Propaganda through which the College 
was founded. Most closely connected 
with its founding was St. John Leonardi 
(canonized 1938) who also founded an 
order dedicated to Mary under her 
greatest title: the Order of the Mother 
of God. Blessed Oliver Plunkett, Ire- 
land’s tireless seventeenth century arch- 
bishop—and devoted son of Mary— 
taught theology at the “Prop” for many 
years, before returning home to win 
the crown of martyrdom in England. 





One of the spiritual directors in the last 


century was Blessed Vincent Pallotti, 
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famed in the Rome of his day for his 
devotion to Mary, and now scheduled 
for canonization in Mary’s Year. Ab- 
bot Marmion, incomparable twentieth 
century master of the spiritual life— 
and of the Virgin’s place in it—learned 
his theology at the “Prop” while a sem- 
inarian in the Irish College. Swiss 
Canon Campana, topflight Mariologist 
(Mary in Catholic Dogma; Mary in 
Catholic Cult), has dedicated his major 
works to his alma mater. Msgr. Robert 
Hugh Benson, gifted son of former 
Protestant “Primate of All England,” 
attended lectures there, later choosing 
Our Lady of Lourdes Church, New 
York City, for some of his unforget- 
table sermons. Chicago’s late Cardinal 
Mundelein completed his studies in the 
College, and went on to re-dedicate the 
Seminary of Our Lady of the Lake as 
the splendid crown of a prodigious arch- 
diocesan building program. Palermo’s 
Cardinal Ruffini, whose booklet on 
Mary and the Eucharist is an ascetical 
jewel, long taught Seripture to “Prop” 
students. 


A VOW FULFILLED 


In 1944, when there was imminent 
danger of Rome being transformed into 
a battlefield, and certain sections had 
already severely bombed, the 
Superiors and students of the College 
gathered together in the chapel on the 
Feast of the Annunciation, and vowed 
that if, through the intercession of the 
Mother of God, they were protected 
against war-caused injury, they would 
co-operate to beautify the Lady Chapel 
of Propaganda, and hold a Marian 
Mary protected her sons, 
and the vow was duly fulfilled, 
though bombs (not dropped by the 
Allies) fell so near to the College that 
one night during Benediction all the 
glass windows of the main building on 
the side facing St. Peter’s were blown 


been 
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out. None of the Superiors or students 
Was injured, however. 

There were two students in the Col- 
lege at that time whom Propagandists 
like to think of as exemplifying its 
Marian spirit. One is the present Arch- 
bishop Knox, Australian-born Apos- 
tolic-Delegate to British East and West 
Africa, who was foremost in promoting 
the establishment of the Legion of 
Mary in Roman seminaries. The other 
was Fr. Joseph Seng, whose work for 
the Legion in China marked him as a 
certain victim of Communist hatred, 
especially after he had translated the 
Legion Handbook into Chinese. After 
he was murdered, his funeral in Shang- 
hai was such a triumphant manifesta- 
tion of popular faith that the authori- 
ties decided to allow no more public 
funerals of priests. 


“THE QUEEN’S OWN” 


Thus, as dawn breaks in the different 
countries around the world, and Propa- 
ganda’s ‘““Men of Mary” rise to a new 
day of labor, they confidently set out 
on their tasks, knowing that she will 
protect her soldiers in the “Queen’s 
Own” Regiment. They have implicit 
faith in the Church’s prayer (in the 
Tract for the Common of the Mass of 
the Blessed Virgin): “Rejoice, O Vir- 
gin Mary, for thou alone hast put an 
end to all heresies.” They call on her 
to destroy today’s prime social heresy, 
the strife-breeding, fraticidal denial of 
brotherhood. They are convinced that 
they will not completely fulfill Christ’s 
mandate (chosen for the motto of the 
College), “Going therefore teach ye all 
nations,” if their teaching does not 
necessarily associate the new Brother- 
hood in Christ with the new Mother- 
hood of Mary. They know that 
Heaven’s blessing is assured when, like 
the pitcher-bearers at Cana, they act on 
the Queen’s command. 





The Foundation of Humility 


By FULGENTIUS VENTURA, C.P. 


: VIRTUE OF HUMILITY claims 
our most serious attention, since it is 
the foundation of the edifice of spirit- 
ual perfection, as Christ teaches when, 
calling to him a little child and setting 
him in the midst of the disciples, he 
says, “Unless you be converted and 
become as little children, you shall not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
Whosoever therefore shall humble him- 
self as this little child, he is the greater 
in the kingdom of heaven” (Matthew 
xVill: 3, 4). 

“BY THE GRACE OF GOD, 
I AM WHAT I AM” 


The great importance of this virtue 
in the spiritual life appears from these 
two truths: first, that divine grace is 
necessary for a Christian life; secondly, 
that God bestows this grace on those 
disposed by the virtue of humility. 

First, that grace is necessary for vir- 
tue is taught by Christ, when he says: 
“Without me you can do nothing” 
(John xv: 5). You cannot hope to be- 
come pleasing to me without the assist- 
ance of my grace, he seems to say. 
Accordingly, St. Paul is not ashamed to 
attribute to the help of God whatever 
merit he may have, as in the words: 
“By the grace of God, I am what I am” 
(I Cor. xv: 10). 

The Church takes care to keep be- 
fore our minds this fundamental truth 
of the spiritual life. Thus, in one place 
of the liturgy she prays: “Almighty 
and merciful God, of whose gift it 
cometh that thy faithful people give 
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unto thee true and laudable service, 
grant...” (Prayer of Twelfth Sunday 
after Pentecost). 

The saints, too, seek to make us real- 
ize it, their unfailing recourse to God 
on the smallest occasions being, in 
itself, a constant reminder of our de- 
pendence on the divine assistance. 
Their thoughts and sentiments on this 
subject may be represented in the fol- 
lowing passage by St. Therese: “Thy 
divine precepts do assuredly run 
counter to our natural inclinations, and 
without the help of grace it would be 
impossible to understand them, far less 
put them in practice” (Saint Therese 
of Lisieux, p. 167). 


“TO THE HUMBLE HE 
GIVETH GRACE” 


Secondly, that God bestows this 
necessary grace on those disposed by 
the virtue of humility, is taught by St. 
Peter in the words: “God resisteth the 
proud, but the humble he giveth grace” 
(I Peter v: 5). 

The better to understand this truth, 
it is necessary to recall that, as spirit- 
ual writers teach, sanctity or perfec- 
tion consists in charity, which charity 
is nothing else but the fulfilling of the 
will or law of God, according to the 
words: “Love therefore is the fulfilling 
of the law” (Rom. xiii: 10). 

Now, since charity involves light to 
understand God’s precepts, and strength 
to fulfill them, God gives the humble, 
first, his light or wisdom, according to 
the words: “I confess to thee, O Father, 
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Lord of heaven and earth, because thou 
hast hid these things from the wise and 
prudent and hast revealed them to 
little ones” (Matthew ii: 25). 

Thus, because David is the meekest 
of men, as revealed in the words: “O 
Lord, remember David, and all his 
meekness” (Ps. exxxi: 1), God accord- 
ingly enriches him with the treasures 
of heavenly wisdom, as David himself 
acknowledges, saying: “The uncertain 
and hidden things of thy wisdom thou 
hast made manifest to me” (Ps. 50: 8). 

Secondly, God gives the humble his 
strength, according to the words: “He 
reaches out his hand to us, the very 
moment he sees us fully convinced of 
our nothingness, and hears us cry out: 
‘My foot stumbles, Lord, but thy mercy 
is my strength’” (Saint Therese of 
Lisieux, p. 303). 

Thus, St. Paul finds strength in his 
humility, that is, in the recognition of 
his weakness, so that he is enabled to 
say, “When I am weak, then am I 
powerful” (II Cor. xii: 10). 

King David, too, finds strength or 
assistance in his humility, according to 
the words: “To him that is little, mercy 
is granted” (Wis. vi: 7). Thus, driven 
at bay by many troubles, he humbles 
himself by the recognition of his little- 
ness or helplessness against his 
enemies: “The Lord is the keeper of 
little ones. I was humbled, and he 
delivered me” (Ps. exiv: 6). 


HUMILITY, FOUNDATION 
OF SANCTITY 


By giving them his light and 
strength, then, God enables the humble 
to “walk in love” (Eph. v: 2), that is, 
to understand and to fulfill his will or 
precepts and thereby to sanctify or per- 
fect themselves. It is in this sense that 


humility is the foundation of sanctity. 
A few additional remarks help to 
Concerning 


confirm this conelusion. 


Christ, St. Paul writes: “He humbled 
himself, becoming obedient unto death, 
even to the death of the cross” (Phil. ii: 
8). The apostle seems to say that 
by humbling himself Christ won that 
fullness of grace whereby he was en- 
abled to fulfill perfectly the will or 
commandment of the Father. 

Again, in the gospel, Our Lord makes 
humility the key to peace of soul, as 
in the words: “Learn of me, because I 
am meek and humble of heart, and you 
shall find rest to your souls” (Matthew 
ii: 29). In so doing he implies that 
humility wins the grace of self-con- 
quest (obedience, justice) in as much 
as peace is the fruit of victory. 

The following passage by St. Therese 
sheds abundant light on this subject: 
“One must keep little in order to make 
quick progress along the path of di- 
vine love. That is how I have done, 
and now I can sing with. . . St. John of 
the Cross: 


‘By stooping so low, so low, 

I mounted so high, so high, 

That I was able to reach my goal’ ”’ 
(Saint Therese of Lisieux, p. 293). 


RECOGNITION OF TRUTH 
REGARDING ONESELF 


One may say, then, that humility is 
the foundation of sanctity, as pride is 
the beginning of every vice or sin, ac- 
cording to the words: ‘Pride goeth 
before destruction, and the spirit is 
lifted up before a fall” (Prov. xvi: 18; 
ef. Luke x: 17, 18). An incident from 
the lives of the saints may be here 
mentioned. Asked on her deathbed 
what virtue she considered the most 
important and dearest to God, the holy 
virgin, Gemma Galgani, immediately 
replied with animated conviction: 
“Humility, humility, the foundation of 
all the others” (Life, Fr. Germanus). 

A corollary of this doctrine needs to 
be pointed out: it is that humility is 
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the path to glory. The reason is be- 
cause sanctity, as the fruit of humility, 
is the condition of glory, according to 
the words: “Thou wilt render to every 
man according to his works” (Ps. Ixi: 
13). It is in this sense that the sacred 
writer says: “Humility goeth before 
glory” (Prov. xv: 33; ef. Luke xiv: II). 

What does it mean to be the least? 
In other words, wherein lies the highest 
degree of humility? Without going 
deeply into the subject, it seems safe 
to say that this lies in the recognition of 
the truth that, of oneself, one has or is 
nothing, according to the words: “What 
hast thou that thou hast not received, 
and if thou hast received it, why dost 
thou glory, as if thou hast not received 
it?” (I Cor. iv: 7; ef. vi: 3). The 
reason is because it is impossible to 
humble oneself further than the re- 
quirements of nothingness. 

Christ illustrates this humility, for, 
characterized as good (““Good master’’) 
by a certain ruler, he immediately pro- 
tests: “Why dost thou call me good? 
None is good but God alone” (Luke 
xviii: 19). He seems to say that only 
God is good, as he is essential goodness 
or being (ef. iii: 14). All others, in- 
cluding myself as man, have goodness 
or being only by participation; that is, 
only in so far as it has been conferred 
on them by God (ef. Rom. 11: 35, 36). 

He illustrates it further by parable: 
for, in the humble publican, he speaks 
of a man that recognizes he has no 
good of himself (ef. Luke xviii: 13). 
Thus, as God is the fullness of every 
good and, as such, is worthy of all love 
or honor, so the publican, because he 
is devoid of every good, regards himself 
as of no account. Thus speaking “truth 
in his heart” (Ps. xiv: 3), he wins full- 
ness of grace or favor, according to the 


words: “This man went down into his 
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house justified” (Luke xviii: 14). 


“HOLINESS OF TRUTH” 


An aspect of the glory rendered to 
humility or holiness consists in a cer- 
tain power of doing good to the neigh- 
bor (ef. I Cor. i: 27, 28). As enjoyed 
in this life, this power is always pro- 
portionate to the degree of humility, 
according to the words: “Thou wilt 
render to every man according to his 
works.” 

Thus, having failed to cast out “the 
unclean spirit” (Mark ix: 24) spoken 
of in the gospel, the disciples secretly 
asked Christ later: ‘“‘Why could not we 
cast him out?” The Lord answered: 
“This kind can go out by nothing, but 
by prayer and fasting” (Mark ix: 27, 
28), thereby implying that their lack 
of humility and sanctity was the rea- 
son (cf. Matthew xvii: 19). 

Christ teaches this, not only by word, 
but also by example, for, in the prayer 
for his disciples, he says: “And for 
them do I sanctify myself, that they 
also may be sanctified in truth” (John 
xvii: 19). That is to say, I give myself 
to humility and obedience (holiness of 
life) in order that I may be endowed 
with power to lead men to “holiness of 
truth” (Eph. iv: 24). 

On the words of Solomon: 
me; we will run after thee to the odour 
of thy ointments” (Cant. i: 3), St. 
Therese comments as follows: “O my 
Jesus, there is no need then to say: 
In drawing me, draw also the souls 
that I love. The ‘Draw me’ 
suffice. When a soul has been capti- 
rated by the odour of thy perfumes, she 


“Draw 


words 


cannot run alone; as a natural conse- 
quence of her attraction towards thee, 
all those whom she loves are drawn in 
her train.” 
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Homitiss FOR THE Monrn 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By RAPHAEL L. McDONALD, O.F.M. 





Septuagesima Sunday 


Catholic Father 


“They began to murmur against the householder” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) The grouchy father 

(2) The truly Catholic father 

(3) Tragic difference in fathers 

(4) Father and the young folk 

(5) Conclusion: The true Catholic father 
is a model for his son, an ideal for 
his daughter. 


The men who worked from sunrise to 
sunset, who grumbled about their wages, 
were most probably grouchy when they 
arrived at their homes. Undoubtedly, 
many of these day-laborers met their 
wives and children with long and nettled 
Since this irritation often pre- 
vails even in our own times, we shall 
consider that problem this morning. We 
could entitle this sermon: the role of a 
Catholic father versus the irritable 
father in a Catholic home. 


faces. 


THE GROUCHY FATHER 


First of all, consider the grouchy 
father. When he arrives home from 
work, he is usually provoked about 
something, real or imagined. The small 
faces of his little children mirror his 
His wife, familiar with 
his attitude, guards a discreet silence. 
At her first opportunity she must 
caution the children. ‘Don’t disturb 


own tension. 


Daddy. Let him be. He is is not feel- 
ing well. Don’t get into any argu- 
ments.” Certainly this man cannot 
qualify as a real, true Catholic father. 

Dad ought to cultivate a more pleas- 
ant frame of mind when he gets home 
from work. This does not mean that 
he must stop at the tavern for ‘‘a short 
one” and/or “one for the road.” He 
may be troubled and worried, but his 
children ought have no reason to sus- 
pect it. 


THE TRULY CATHOLIC FATHER 


A Catholic father must be a joy to 
his children. When the time of his ar- 
rival draws near, they take up their 
customary daily posts. They watch 
anxiously down the street, straining for 
a glimpse of him. The first one to catch 
sight of him yells for joy: “Here comes 
Dad!” His inviting smile is a weleome 
summons to the youngsters to join him. 
The fleetest afoot gets the lunch-pail 
and immediately searches out its con- 
tents. Finding a ginger snap is often a 
great reward and a silent vote of confi- 
dence. When Dad scoops up the baby 
into his arms, he feels the tiredness go 
out of his body. A baby snuggled down 
in his arms, the rest of the children clus- 
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tered about him, and the procession 
happily wends its way into the home. 
No man ever marched more proudly. 
No man ever felt so amply repaid for 
what is often a seemingly endless day 
of labor. 

The “weleome home” smile on his 
wife’s face evidences her unspoken 
priceless love. A peck on the cheek 
convinces her the feeling is mutual. He 
knows and appreciates her own long 
labors unceasingly spent for him and 
the fruit of their love. 

Prayers precede the evening meal in 
a Catholic home. Supper is presided 
over by the man-of-the-house. From 
his place of honor, at the head of the 
table, he will feed the hungry and give 
drink to the thirsty. He will show an 
active interest in their conversations 
and in their physical constitutions. He 
arbitrates all minor disputes, prevents 
food strikes and, in general, guarantees 
peace and order at the table. Dad 
never allows the children to scamper 
away from the table without saying 
“Grace after Meals.” 

A TRAGIC DIFFERENCE 

IN FATHERS 


After supper, working men usually 
like to sit down in a comfortable chair 
and sean the evening newspaper. The 
grouchy man must be on his guard, be- 
cause this is the precise time baby will 
want to sit on his lap and look at the 
pictures. It would be cruel to bellow, 
“Get away. Go out in the kitchen to 
Mama.” “Tommy, come and get the 
baby.” The poor child only wanted a 
little bit of tenderness and security. 
Don’t make them orphans while you are 
still alive. 

Good Catholic fathers do no go out 
every evening. Some intellectually im- 
mature fathers are “out with the fel- 
lows” night after night. Why did they 
Their wives are 


ever get married? 


simply overworked housekeepers and 
underpaid baby-sitters, and not much 
more. 

A good Catholic father finds true hap- 
piness and joy at home with his family. 
He takes a great interest in his children. 
He is never too tired to stretch out on 
the living room floor and wrestle with 
the children., They love this type of 
wholesome affection. Watch them 
scramble for the dimes and quarters 
that slide out of Dad’s pocket. Dad 
need have no fear for his physical well- 
being, for if the battle gets too rough, 
mother will come scampering to his 
rescue. 

On the porch after supper 
propitious time to instruct the ignorant 
and to counsel the doubtful. The time 
comes when Junior needs factual advice. 
It is Dad’s obligation to impart this 
knowledge. “I hear that you are seeing 
a lot of Eileen these days.” The lad 
may be reticent at first, but, given half- 
a-chance, he will warm up to the sub- 
ject. Boys usually tread lightly be- 
cause they have no idea how deeply into 
the subject Dad wants to delve. A 
manly briefing from this God-appointed 
teacher will be most appreciated. Boys 
surely do have problems. But don’t 
you be a problem to your boys, or your 
boys may become big problems to you. 


is a 


FATHER AND THE YOUNG FOLK 


Fathers, what is your attitude on the 
question of home entertainment? Un- 
wise fathers prevent their children’s 
friends from congregating at their 
homes. Some very few fathers voice 
their displeasure just because a few 
spirited high-school lads and 
drop in for an evening’s enjoyment. 

Fathers should appreciate and not 
hinder the popularity of their children. 
So long as daughter lives at home, and 
not in a boarding house, she should not 


lassies 


he forced to entertain her latest heart- 
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throb at the corner drug store. 

Good Catholic fathers do not go into 
exile each time the gang of young folks 
arrive. It is not his obligation to enter- 
tain them, but he should make his pres- 
ence felt. At times, Dad’s presence is 
akin to an awareness of the Presence of 
God—human nature being what it is. 
Ordinarily, there is no great need to 
police the party. Ordinarily, there is 
no great need to be unduly concerned 
about the hilarious shrieks of youthful 
laughter, unless the neighbors are ac- 
customed to phone the police. On the 
other hand, when the silence deafens, 
there is surely an urgent need for the 
night watchman to make his rounds. 


MODEL FOR HIS SON, 
IDEAL FOR HIS DAUGHTER 


Permit me another few minutes sort 
of to summarize my remarks. Cath- 
olic fathers, take your rightful place in 
your homes. Take a firm, thoughtful 
stand on all family matters. Give final 
decisions with a fortitude softened by 
kindness and consideration. The sub- 


standards of other parents, who readily 
tolerate low grades in school work, the 
wearing of indecent clothing, running 
the street till the wee hours of the morn- 
ing, should not influence you one iota. 
No one, nothing should urge you to 
lower God’s standards. 

Nightly lead your family in the reci- 
tation of the Rosary. Boycott all 
salacious literature; prohibit every in- 
decent story, even though your best 
friend attempts to recount it in your 
home. Never allow anyone to speak 
irreverently about the Sacrament of 
Holy Matrimony while they partake of 
your hospitality. 

Be a model for your sons and an ideal 
for your daughters. Your sons need 
your presence and advice, if they are to 
become real men. Daughters need your 
example of true manhood, if they are to 
adjust themselves to courtship and mar- 
ried life. Your sons and daughters need 
a prayerful father if they are to estab- 
lish true Catholic homes of their own 
in the future. 


Sexagesima Sunday 
The Bible 


“Having heard the word of God, hold it fast, and bear fruit in patience” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Origin of the Bible 
(2) Growth of the Bible 
(3) Fruit contained in the Bible 
(4) Conclusion: Let us listen respectfully 


to God. 


Today is Bible Sunday. For that 
reason, we shall consider the origin, 
growth and fruit of the Bible. 


ORIGIN OF THE BIBLE 


The Bible originated in the mind of 
God. “The truth of Holy Scripture is 


by God, from God, in accord with God, 
and because of God” (St. Bonaventure, 
Breviloquium). God, in His kindness 
and goodness, injected some of His 
thoughts into the minds of certain select 
men. These thoughts “treat of God’s 
marvelous mysteries, counsels, and 
works” (Providentissimus Deus). These 
men are called sacred writers. Further- 
more, God commanded these sacred 
writers to write down these divine 
thoughts on parchment. (The Holy 
Ghost is the Auctor Principalis; the 
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sacred writer in the auctor instrumen- 
talis). These inspired writers were most 
careful in writing down these divine 
thoughts, just as God had dictated 
them. For a clearer exposition, let us 
hear the words of Pope Leo XIII. 


“The books of the Old and the 
New Testament, whole and entire, 
with all their parts . . . having been 
written under the inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost, they have God for their 
Author. ... By supernatural power, 
He (the Holy Ghost) so moved and 
impelled them to write. He so 
assisted them when writing that the 
things which He ordered, and only 
those, they, first rightly understood, 
then willed faithfully to write down, 
and finally expressed in apt words 
and with infallible truth. Otherwise 
it could not be said that He was the 
Author of the entire Scripture” (Pro- 
videntissimus Deus). 

Were the sacred writers to 
foisted their own ideas on us, then we 
never would be able to call the Bible 
“God’s Book.” If this were the case, 
it would be erroneous to say, “God is 
the Author of the Bible.” The All- 
Knowing God knew that He could trust 
their fidelity. Moreover, God knew 
from all eternity what these sacred 
writers would do. Before men glimpsed 
the first page of Genesis, God read the 
last line of the Apocalypse. “And God 
saw that it was good.” The whole 
Bible so pleased Him that He stamped 
His imprimatur on every single page 
of it. “Hence nothing should be de- 
spised in Holy Scripture as_ useless, 
nothing rejected as false, nothing re- 
pudiated as wicked, because the Holy 
Ghost, its most perfect Author, could 
speak nothing false, nothing superflu- 
ous, nothing too insignificant” (St. 
Bonaventure, zbid.). 


GROWTH OF THE BIBLE 


have 


‘ 


We shall now consider the growth of 
the Holy Bible. Our Bible contains 
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seventy-three books. It reminds one 
of a majestic mountain made up of 
seventy-three sections, whose founda- 
tion is sunk deep in the earth, whose 
peaks tower high above the clouds. 
God desired quality, not quantity. He 
took His “time’’; He did not have to 
meet a deadline. 

God always works slowly. He spent 
six days (periods of time) in the work 
of creation. He spent thirty-three 
years in the work of Redemption. He 
spent fifteen hundred years in editing 
the Bible. From the first line of Gene- 
sis to the last word of the Apocalypse, 
it is a masterpiece of simplicity. Sim- 
ple enough for the unlettered; profound 
enough for the scholar. 


FRUIT CONTAINED IN THE BIBLE 


There is much fruit to be plucked 
from the inspired pages of the Bible. 
Were there no such fruit, then God 
never would have written it. Would a 
farmer plant a seed, assist its growth, 
and not expect a harvest? God sowed 
the seed of His inspired word through 
the instrumentality of the sacred 
writers. 

How can you gather fruit from the 
Bible? By listening attentively to the 
words of the Bible, or reading them 
“with a right and a good heart.” “Hav- 
ing heard the word, hold it fast, and 
bear fruit in patience.” 

What is this fruit that you should 
pluck from the Bible? This is the 
fruit: that you know, love and serve 
God on earth, be happy with Him in 
Heaven for all eternity. This delect- 
able fruit will satisfy you on earth and 
satiate you in Heaven. Alexander of 
Hales summed it up most aptly when he 
said, “The Bible is from God, tells us 
about God, and leads us to God.” The 
fruit of the Bible is “words of eternal 
life.’ Only in Heaven shall we appre- 
ciate the true nature and the real taste 
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of the spiritual fruit of the Bible. The 
Royal Psalmist, David, had you in 
mind when he wrote: “They shall be 
enebriated with the plenty of thy 
house; and thou shalt make them drink 
of the torrent of thy pleasure” (Ps. 
xxxv: 9). That this may become a 
reality, let us pray: “Extend thy merey 
to them that know thee, and thy justice 
to them that are right in heart” (Ps. 
xxxv: 11). 

That the Beatifie Vision is the fruit 
to be plucked from the inspired pages of 
the Bible was clearly enunciated by 
Christ at the Last Supper. In a prayer 
to His Heavenly Father He said, “I 
have given them [the Apostles] thy 


word. Thy word is truth. 

Sanctify them in the truth.” The 
Apostles received this word from 
Christ. By means of Apostolic succes- 


sion they have handed it down to us 
both in the Seripture and in Tradition. 
On that same Holy Thursday night, 
Christ said: “Yet not only for these 
do I pray, but for those also who 
through their word are to believe in 
me, that all may be one, even as thou, 
Father in me and I in thee; that they 
also may be one in us, and that the 
world may know that thou hast sent 
me” (John xvii: 20ff). The fruit to be 
gathered from “this inexhaustible treas- 
ury of heavenly doctrine” is God Him- 
self. “To live amidst these things 
[Scriptures], to meditate these things, 
to know nothing else, to seek nothing 
else, does it not seem to you already 
here below a foretaste of the Heavenly 
Kingdom?” (Pius XII, Divino Afflante 
Spiritu) 

If you read the Bible for at least a 
quarter of an hour, with veneration duc 
the Divine Word, you can gain an in- 


dulgence of three hundred days. The 
Church condemns private interpretation 
of the Bible. And yet, this troubled era 
of ours has produced innumerable un- 
learned and unstable men and women, 
who brazenly attempt to apply each 
and every word of the Apocalypse to 
present-day happenings. The Apoca- 
lypse is the most obscure and the most 
difficult book in the entire Bible. If 
and when you read it, do not overlook 
the footnotes. Just be sane and humble 
enough to admit that the mere casual 
reading of the Bible does not qualify 
you as a Scripture scholar. 


LET US LISTEN 
RESPECTFULLY TO GOD 


To read the Bible, or to make the 
Bible your prayerbook, would be to 
imitate the saints. There are passages 
in the Bible for all your needs. In our 
sorrows, we should read the Evange- 
list’s account of the Passion and Death 
of Christ. In our joys, we should read 
the Gospel story of the Annunciation 
and the Birth of Christ. In hopes and 
expectations, let us read about Christ's 
Resurrection and Ascension into 
Heaven. St. Paul confirms this prac- 
tice when he says: “For whatever 
things have been written, have been 
written for our instruction, that 
through the patience and the consola- 
tion offered by the Scriptures we may 
have hope” (Rom. xv: 4). 


“Tf there is anything in his life 
which sustains a wise man and in- 
duces him to maintain his serenity 
amidst the tribulations and adversi- 
ties of the world, it is in the first 
place, I consider, the meditation and 
knowledge of the Scriptures” (Pius 
XII, Divino Afflante Spiritu). 
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Quinquagesima Sunday 


Mental Anguish 


“He will be mocked and spit upon and scourged” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) Christ’s mental anguish 

(2) Anguish from His chosen ones 

(3) Loneliness in the garden 

4) The Sinless burdened with all sin 

(5) Conclusion: Our Lord is our greatest 
model and comfort in our own mental 
anguish. 


Christ’s third prediction of the Pas- 
sion is neither a lament nor a com- 
plaint, but a forceful statement of fact; 
not a detailed account, but a general 
indication of the type of suffering He 
will endure in Jerusalem. His suc- 
cinct prophecy not only suggests physi- 
cal pain, but even indicates mental 
anguish. Because the physical suffer- 
ing of Christ is usually emphasized, let 
us turn this morning to His mental 
suffering. 


CHRIST’S MENTAL ANGUISH 


Sacred Scripture is replete with ex- 
amples of this unexpected phenomenon 
in Christ’s life. The inspired writers 
point out individual persons and whole 
groups of people who caused Him in- 
describable anguish. Their number is 
legion: friends and enemies, future 
saints and former sinners, but espe- 
cially the infamous Scribes, Pharisees, 
Sadducees, Herodians and Roman 
soldiers. 

How did they cause Him so much 
mental anguish? What were the 
causes? Scholars enumerate the fol- 
lowing causes: criticism, contempt, 
hatred, insults, anger, mockery and 
scorn. On one of the rare occasions He 
preached in Nazareth, they drove Him 
out of the city, and attempted to shove 
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Him over the cliff (Luke iv: 29). To- 
ward the end of His life, He miracu- 
lously saved Himself from being stoned 
to death by the heartless people of His 
beloved Jerusalem (John viii: 59). By 
word and gesture He was maligned 
throughout Palestine. “Behold a glut- 
ton and a wine-drinker, a friend of 
publicans and sinners” (Matt: xi: 19). 
Some of His disciples “turned back and 
no longer walked about with Him” 
when He foretold the institution of the 
Holy Eucharist (John vi: 67). Enemies 
attributed His miracles to a nefarious 
association with the Devil (Luke xi: 
15). His own brazen relatives once 
blasphemed: “He has gone mad” 
(Mark iii: 22). However, casual 
strangers and avowed enemies alone 
are not totally to blame. Let us dis- 
cover what share of the guilt belongs 
to the Apostles. 


ANGUISH FROM HIS CHOSEN ONES 


The Apostles caused Him most acute 
anguish, as we shall presently show. 
“Tf an enemy had reviled Me, I could 
have borne it... But you, my other 
self, my companion and bosom friend! 
You, whose comradeship I enjoyed; at 
whose side I walked in procession in 
the house of God” (Ps. liv: 13—15). 
This particular type of anguish was in- 
tensified by four main thoughts: the 
betrayal by Judas; the desertion by 
the Apostles; the denial by St. Peter; 
the loneliness that would eventually 
assail Him. 

As the Last Supper, in unashamedly 
manifesting His innermost thoughts. 
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He showed that He had put off the de- 
fenses of His divinity. He freely per- 
mitted Himself to be troubled in spirit. 
In clear, simple, restrained words He 
told them the causes of His sorrow. 
“One of you shall betray me” (John 
xiii: 21). Looking at Peter he said: 
“Before the cock crow thou wilt deny 
me thrice” (John xiii: 38). Turning 
His gaze on all the Apostles He de- 
clared: “The hour is coming, and has 
already come, for you to be scattered, 
each one to his own house, and to leave 
me alone” (John xvi: 32). No wonder 
He was so sad and sorrowful! 

It would be wrong to picture Our 
Lord as a quavering, fearful man trail- 
ing along after His Apostles on their 
journey to the Garden of Olivet. Such 
was not the case. We see no slightest 
sign of weakness or temerity. In spite 
of His sadness, there was a ring of cour- 
age in His voice when He announced: 
“Let us go!”’ Shoulders back and head 
erect, He led the Apostles to the scene 
of His mental agony, as resolutely He 
pushed His way into the Temple to 
challenge His enemies, as bravely He 
climbed the hill of His physical tor- 
tures. He suffered the Agony in the 
Garden with a purposeful virility, and 
a fixity of purpose. Conscious of His 
Father’s will, He did not hesitate. He 
freely permitted what He could have 
prevented. His Father’s will de- 
manded that He allow His soul to 
undergo those mental sufferings. 


LONELINESS IN THE GARDEN 


Christ was accustomed to pray alone, 
but tonight would be an exception. 
The Apostles gaped in amazement when 
He invited Peter, James and John to 
accompany Him into the Garden of 
Olives. Only those who had beheld His 
glory on Tabor were allowed to gaze 
at His distress in Gethsemane. St. 
John never forgot that disheartening 


sight. He records Christ’s tearful ad- 
mission: “My soul is sad even unto 
death. Wait here and watch with me” 
(xxvi: 37). The intensity of His 
mental anguish is described by St. 
Luke, the physician. “His sweat be- 
came as drops of blood running down 
upon the ground” (xxii: 44). The 
bloody sweat is a symbol of the in- 
terior agony of Christ’s soul. 

Yet we are permitted a fleeting 
glimpse of these mysterious mental suf- 
ferings. Let us see what soul-searing 
realities transpired in the sinister 
shadows of Gethsemane. 

The sight of all the sins of mankind 
passed in review before His mind’s eye, 
and filled Him with anguish. He saw 
with divine clarity the astounding 
number, the multiple kinds, the atten- 
dant circumstances of every species of 
sin. He saw sin devoid of all its attrac- 
tive seductiveness. He saw the occa- 
sions of sin: persons, places, and things, 
when, where, and how we sinned in 
thought, word and action. 


THE SINLESS BURDENED 
WITH ALL SIN 


If we are to feel some of the impact 
of this mysterious Agony in the Garden, 
an even greater mystery must now be 
unfolded. By decree of God the Father, 
Christ assumed responsibility for all 
sin. St. Paul clearly testifies to this 
when he says, “For our sakes he made 
him to be sin who knew nothing of sin” 
(II Cor. v: 21). The First Pope dog- 
matically affirmed: “Who himself bore 
our sins in his body upon a tree, that 
we having died to sin might live to jus- 
tice” (II Peter ii: 24). The same God- 
Man who boldly challenged, “Which 
one of you shall convict me of sin?” 
placed Himself under the curse for our 
sins (Gal. ili: 13). He assumed the 
guilt for sin, past, present and future, 
even though He despised sin with a 
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divine hatred. His sublime sense of 
innocence revolted against sin. Yet, 
even though sin could never adhere to 
Him, nevertheless, in accordance with 
the eternal decree, He willingly as- 
sumed our guilt. “There is no man’s 
shame and confusion, no man’s remorse 
and desperation, no man’s agony of 
sorrow and repentance, that Jesus did 
not share in that dread hour in the 
Garden of Gethsemane”’ (Goodier, S.J., 
Passion and Death of Christ, p. 155). 


OUR DIVINE MODEL 


Throughout His bitter Passion, Our 
Lord showed us how to cope with our 
trials and sufferings. ‘Christ suffered 
for us leaving us an example” (I Peter 
i: 21). What a consolation and com- 
fort to realise that He who blazed the 
trail, understands our problems, and is 
waiting to help us in our distress. 

When we are ridiculed, misjudged, 
scorned, insulted, betrayed by relative 
and friend, let us remember the lesson 
He taught us. We must not lose our 
reward by being indignant, by seeking 
retaliation, by demanding retribution. 
When Christ was reviled, He did not 
revile. Instead of being resentful we 
must “do good to them that hate” us. 

When relatives and loved ones are 
far away, when there is no one to con- 
sole you, remember the loneliness of 
Christ in the Garden of Olives. The 


sleepy Apostles were too exhausted to 
comfort Him. But do not fear, because 
Our Lord is always wide-awake at your 
side. 

When you are overwhelmed with 
worry, When you evision the future 
with an hopelessness bordering on de- 
spair, remember that Our Divine Model 
prayed in His agony. “Being in the 
agony, he prayed the longer.” He may 
be slow in answering your prayer. If 
such be the case, don’t become dis- 
Suffer as long as God wants 
you to suffer. The servant is not 
greater than the Master. Our Divine 
Model not only sipped the bitter chal- 
ice of suffering; He swallowed all of it, 
even the dregs. 

It is not sufficient to simply endure 
your mental sufferings. The Agony in 
the Garden was not an _ endurance 
contest. You have the obligation of 
bearing your mental sufferings with joy. 


couraged. 


Never once, not even in the midst of 
His most excruciating sorrow, did Our 
Divine Model ever lose His interior 
peace and joy. Be joyful, then, cost 
what it may. Your sufferings shorten 
your Purgatory; secure your eternal 
May the words of St. Paul 


always be a comfort and a consolation 


salvation. 
to you. “The sufferings of this present 
time are not worthy to be compared to 
the joy that shall be revealed in us.” 


The First Sunday of Lent 


Temptations Are Invitations to Sin 


“Jesus was led into the desert to be tempted by the Devil” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Surprise element in temptation 
(2) Finding our weak spots 
(3) Means of overcoming temptations 
(4) Conclusion: Benefits from temptations 
vanquished. 
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We ordinarily receive many invita- 
tions in the course of a_ life-time. 
These invitations are of two types. 
The first type can be classified as good 


invitations. They request us to per- 
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form some good deed. The second type 
can be called bad invitations. They 
request us to commit sin. Social invi- 
tations, for example, usually fall into 
this first category. They request our 
presence, for the sake of wholesome 
fellowship, at a bridal shower, birth- 
day party, wedding anniversary, or 
even a game of canasta. 


SURPRISE ELEMENT 
IN TEMPTATION 


The second type of invitations we 
normally receive are called “tempta- 
tions.” Unlike good invitations, these 
urge and impel us to commit sin in 
thought, word and action. We receive 
these bad invitations, or temptations, 
from the world, the flesh and the Devil. 

The element of surprise is always 
temptations arising from 
day-dreams. Day-dreaming makes the 
mind dull and clumsy. “An idle mind 
is the devil’s workshop” is a true old 
adage. Day-dreams very often gener- 
ate temptations because the suggestion 
of evil comes unawares and takes us 
by surprise. Temptation catches us 
napping while our mind, _butter-fly 
fashion, flits aimlessly from one thought 
to another. 

There is another important fact 
about mental temptations that should 
not be overlooked. Temptations al- 
ways follow the same general pattern. 
Your mental temptations repeat them- 
selves year in and year out. You meet 
and talk with the same few people in all 
your temptations. The mental conver- 
sations you carry on with them, the 
mental actions you perform for or with 
them never vary. Once this fact is 
realized, one must be more than willing 
to silence a fertile imagination and to 
rule the mind with an iron will. Suc- 
cess in vanquishing mental temptations 
depends upon our realization of this 
truth. In the future let us be more 


present in 


vigilant and more self-possessed. 


FINDING OUR WEAK SPOTS 


Temptation always attacks us where 
we are the weakest, spiritually speak- 
ing. Theologians speak of “particular 
faults.” They refer to our individual 
spiritual weaknesses. Only the fool 
maintains that his spiritual make-up 
is devoid of any weaknesses. The 
tempter sees this weakness, and it be- 
comes the bull’s eye for his poisoned 
darts. The burglar enters our home 
preferably through an open window, 
not through a locked door. Notre 
Dame rooters will remember the al- 
most disastrous afternoon, when “Pitt” 
hammered a weak spot in the 1953 
Notre Dame football line, play-after- 
play, until they almost defeated the 
“Fighting Irish.” 

What is the easiest way to find our 
individual spiritual weak spots? The 
answer is very simple. Make a dili- 
gent examination of conscience. The 
type of sin I habitually commit points 
out the weak spot in my spiritual armor. 
The commandments I violate, the im- 
perfections I commit, the vices I cater 
to, all these indicate to me, with all 
the brightness of the sun, my spiritual 
weakness. Theologians maintain that 
no man is a good judge in his own case, 
so I should pay particular attention to 
the usual theme of my confessor’s coun- 
sel to me at the time of my bi-monthly 
confession. 

Weaknesses in our spiritual make-up 
must be strengthened. It is not suffi- 
cient just to know that they exist just 
as it is not sufficient to discover a rat 
hole in your cellar. It must be plugged 
up if you really do not want rats run- 
ning around your house. So when you 
discover a tear or a rip in the spiritual 
garment of your soul, hurry and mend 
it. 
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MEANS OF OVERCOMING 
TEMPTATIONS 


What is the best means of over- 
coming temptations? The frequent re- 
ception of the sacraments holds a place 
of pre-eminence, to be sure. To receive 
Holy Communion is to be strengthened 
with the Bread of Life, the strong, en- 
ervating food of the saints. Sunday 
after Sunday this most laudible prac- 
tice is brought to your attention. The 
large number of weekly communicants 
in this church clearly testifies to your 
acceptance of this doctrine of Holy 
Mother Church. 

This morning, I should like to sug- 
gest. another remedy for overcoming 
temptations. Develop the daily habit 
of “Practising the Presence of God.” 
This means that we know and believe 
and realize that God can see and hear 
us at all times, morning, noon and 
night. In the Book of Psalms, David 
reminds us: “Understand, ye fools . . 
He who planted the ear, shall He not 
hear? He who formed the eye, shall 
He not see?” (Ps. 93: 8). We succumb 
to the attractiveness and the magne- 
tism of temptations because we fail to 
realize that God is always standing by 
our side. We should not dare to com- 
mit sin, if we realized that God was 
looking over our shoulder. 

I am going to recite a little prayer 
for you. It will make it much easier 
for you to practise the Presence of God. 
It can be easily memorized. It will be 
very beneficial to you at the time of 
your temptations. Here is the prayer: 


God, You are here. 

You know what I am thinking. 
You hear what I am saying. 
You see what I am doing. 


Repeat that prayer daily until you 
have it perfectly memorized. When 
you are being tempted in thought, word, 
or action, repeat the prayer over and 
over again, until you actually realise 
that God is near you, and can see and 
hear you. This prayer will enable you 
to conquer all of your temptations, and 
give much glory to God, to say nothing 
of the joy that will be yours after you 
have won a smashing victory over the 


Devil. 
DISCOURAGEMENT 


Don’t ever get discouraged because 
of your temptations. God in His wis- 
dom knows why He permits you to be 
tempted. But be encouraged in know- 
ing that the saints before you were 
tried in the fires of temptation. Don’t 
be discouraged. To be tempted is not 


to sin. Temptations are moments of 
grace. Listen to the Little Flower’s 
encouraging advice: “The purest 


hearts are often tried by temptations. 
They are often overwhelmed by dark- 
ness. They believe that they have lost 
their whiteness, that the thorns sur- 
rounding them have torn their robes. 
But, no, lilies in the midst of thorns are 
always preserved. It is in these that 
Jesus takes delight. Blessed is the man 
that endures temptation” (Autobiog- 
raphy, Ch. 8). Add to that the words 
of St. Paul, a man who was severely 
tempted: “God is faithful, and will not 
permit you to be tempted beyond your 
strength” (I Cor. x: 13). Finally, St. 
James tells us what is in store for us, 
if we courageously vanquish the 
tempter. “Blessed is the man that en- 
dures temptations . . . for when he has 
been proved, he will receive the crown 
of life” (James i: 12). 











Our Lord Begins 
His Public Life 


By the RIGHT REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


—_ IS TODAY a growing con- 
viction on the part of college teachers 
of religion that a great deal of time 
must be given to teaching the life of 
Christ. In the dissertations of Dr. 
Roland G. Simonitsch and Sister Mary 
Gratia Maher it was demonstrated that 
an increasing number of religion teach- 
ers and heads of departments of religion 
in colleges are demanding that more 
space and time be given the Life of 
Christ course. Since the high school is 
terminal, at least in religion, for so 
many thousands of our high school stu- 
dents, it seems equally imperative that 
the life of Christ be amply treated in 
high school religion. This is done in 
the third book! of the Loyola Religion 
Essentials Series, where unit four is 
devoted to the “Life of Christ.” This 
unit consists of five chapters; the first 
two of these we have considered in pre- 
vious articles: “Preparing to Study 
the Life of Christ” (Aug. 1954) and 
“The Birth of the Savior” (Nov. 1954). 
In the present article we desire to show 
the very excellent treatment that is 
given, in the third and fourth chapters 
of this unit, to the public life of Christ. 
This unit was contributed by the gen- 
eral editor of the series, the Reverend 
Austin G. Schmidt, S.J. 


JOHN PREPARES THE WAY 
In introducing the first year of the 


public life of Christ, Fr. Schmidt takes 


By Rev. Austin G. Schmidt, 
University Press, Chicago, 


? Guidance. 
SJ. (Loyola 
1950) 


as a starting point the preaching of St. 
John the Baptist. He speaks of the 
manner of life of the hermits of olden 
days and tells us that St. John the Bap- 
tist left home to live as a hermit when 
he was a young man or even a mere boy. 
This fact is presented to us in the first 
chapter of St. Luke’s gospel. St. Mat- 
thew tells us that the Precursor “him- 
self had a garment of camel’s hair and 
a leathern girdle about his loins, and 
his food was locusts and wild honey.” 

St. John learned through a revela- 
tion of God that the Messias was about 
to appear, as is evident from his own 
words (Matt. iii: 11). It was no doubt 
through an inspiration of God that he 
began his preaching in the desert of 
Judea along the Jordan, east and north- 
east of Jerusalem and at no great dis- 
tance from the city. The people flocked 
to hear the Baptist, urging them to re- 
pent of their sins and to accept his bap- 
tism as a sign of their repentance. This 
baptism was not a true sacrament; it 
was rather a symbolic expression of 
sorrow for sin. Out of curiosity many 
Sadducees and Pharisees came to hear 
this rival teacher. John excoriated 
them as a brood of vipers (Matt. iii: 12) 
and threw down a challenge to these 
false teachers in much the same manner 
as his Master at a later date. 

The scriptural account tells us that 
the scribes, the Sadducees, and espe- 
cially the Pharisees were enemies of 
Jesus from the beginning. It was their 
growing hatred of the Savior that 
finally culminated in His death, The 
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coming of Jesus from His home in 
Nazareth to ask baptism of John is in 
a certain sense the beginning of His 
public life. John did not recognize 
Jesus as the Messias, but he felt that 
He was an august presence and pro- 
tested that he was unworthy to baptize 
Him. Under the pressure of 
John yielded. Then took place the 
scene related in the third chapter of 
Saint Matthew’s gospel, and John heard 
a voice from heaven say: “This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am _ well 
pleased.” 


Jesus, 


TEMPTATION IN THE DESERT 


Our author, in speaking of the temp- 
tation of Jesus in the desert, calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the modern world 
in general looks upon belief in evil 
spirits as a childish superstition. It is 
true that their power, because of their 
conquest by the death of Christ, is not 
manifested today as it was in the past. 
But it is a law of their being to hate 
those who can be the beneficiaries of the 
redemptive work of Christ, and we 
should never underestimate the power 
of evil spirits to injure the human race 
and to ruin souls. Even today there 
are cases of possession by the devil, the 
truth of which cannot be doubted. The 
evil spirits showed forth their power 
often during the lifetime of Christ, per- 
haps out of hatred for the Savior Him- 
self. They were undoubtedly aware 
that the time for the coming of the 
Messias was at hand, for they could 
understand the prophecies in the Old 
Testament even better than the Jews 
themselves. “We are not certain 
whether they knew that Jesus was the 
promised Redeemer; but they had at 
least reason for suspecting that He was, 
and therefore they made Him the center 
of their attacks, both directly and 
through their tools among the scribes 
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and Pharisees. The first attack was 
the temptation in the desert” (p. 145). 

After His baptism Jesus went into 
a desert place, perhaps the Hill of 
Temptation, to spend forty days in 
fasting and prayer as a preparation for 
His public life. At the end of this 
period He submitted to the three temp- 
tations of the devil: that He work a 
miracle to obtain food; that He display 
His power for the admiration of men; 
that He adore the devil to gain the 
kingdoms of the world. Christ re- 
jected each of the temptations with a 
quotation from Deuteronomy (vill: 3; 
vi: 16; vi: 13), but He did not disclose 
His true nature. “Christ submitted to 
temptation,” writes Doctor Stein- 
mueller,” “in order to be like us in all 
things save sin (Heb. ii: 17), to repair 
the damage wrought by the failure of 
the first Adam to resist the devil (Rom. 
v: 14), to help us by His example (Heb. 
li: 18; ef. Heb. iv: 15). Like Adam, 
Christ in His human nature was free 
from all concupiscence, and so He could 
be tempted only by external sugges- 
tion. The objective nature of the temp- 
tations is accepted by most scholars.” 


THE FIRST YEAR OF 

HIS PUBLIC LIFE 

After the temptation in the desert 
Jesus returned to John the Baptist, who 
greeted Him as “the lamb of God, who 
takes away the sin of the world” (John 
i: 29). Joln spoke of Jesus to two of 
his disciples, Andrew and probably the 
apostle John. Andrew told his brother 
Simon and led him to Jesus, who greeted 
Simon, “Thou art Simon, the son of 
John; thou shalt be called Cephas, 
which is interpreted Peter” (John i: 
42). From that moment the impetuous 


? Catholic Biblical Encyclopedia. By Stein- 
mueller-Sullivan (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 
New York, 1950), p. 624 
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and loquacious Peter belonged wholly 
to Jesus. 

Jesus now set out for Galilee with 
Peter, Andrew and John. At a wedding 
in Cana He met His Mother, and there 
at her suggestion worked the miracle of 
changing water into wine that He might 
save the bridegroom from embarrass- 
ment. Jesus next went for a short time 
to Capharnaum, which now became 
His adopted home. From the writings 
of the Evangelists, Steinmueller de- 
duces these facts about Capharnaum: 
“Here Christ made His home and paid 
tribute. It was the center of His Gali- 
lean ministry and became known as 
His own city, where Nazareth, 25 miles 
to the south-west, is called ‘His own 
country.’ Here at Capharnaum Christ 
preached, and performed miracles. Ac- 
cording to an old tradition dating from 
the Byzantine period the Sermon on 
the Mount (Matt. v—vii) was delivered 
not far from Capharnaum”’ (p. 95). 

Jesus went to Jerusalem to celebrate 
the first of the three Paschs in His 
publie life. In the Temple He found 
the house of God, amid the confusion 
of the money-changers, more like a 
market place than a place of worship 
and He indignantly drove them out of 
the court with a whip of cords. When 
asked for a sign of His authority, Jesus 
answered: “Destroy this temple, and 
in three days I will raise it up” (John 
ii: 19). In the light of later events we 
interpret His words to mean “I have 
power to do what I am doing because 
I am God, and I will prove that I am 
God by rising from the dead three days 
after you have killed Me.” Almost 
three years later these words of Jesus 
were used against Him at His trial. 

The Pasch over, Jesus traveled back 
to Galilee by way of Samaria. At Si- 
char He met and had a long talk with 
the Samaritan woman at Jacob’s well, 


as we read in John iv: 1-26. 

Jesus proceeded on His way to Cana 
where He received a royal official of 
Capharnaum who requested Him to 
come down and heal his son, for he was 
at the point of death. Jesus cured the 
man’s son instantly without going to 
see him. He moved about Galilee 
teaching the groups that gathered 
around Him, at times in synagogues, 
at times elsewhere. On a certain day 
He went to the Sea of Genesareth and 
preached from a boat lying near the 
shore. Here, when He had finished 
His preaching, He worked the miracle 
of the miraculous draught of fishes. 
Peter, ashamed of his reluctance to cast 
out his nets at the request of our Lord, 
fell at His knees, saying: “Depart from 
me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord” 
(Luke v: 8). “Jesus answered by call- 
ing Peter, Andrew, John, and James to 
follow Him and become fishers of men. 
They left all things at once, and from 
that time followed Jesus wherever He 
went” (p. 149). 


HIS LIFE—A REBUKE 
TO THE PHARISEES 


The Pharisees had pursued Jesus re- 
lentlessly. With them the scribes co- 
operated in spying on Jesus and tried 
to catch Him in some blunder. Jesus 
went fearlessly ahead, “doing the very 
things that He knew would shock 
them.” It was forbidden to go near a 
leper, but Jesus cured one by touching 
him. The Pharisees looked upon the 
act of Jesus forgiving sins as a blas- 
phemy, but He forgave the sins of the 
paralytic whom He had cured. An up- 
right Jew ought not to dine with sin- 
ners, said the Pharisees, but Jesus 
dined with the despised publican Mat- 
thew. The Pharisees condemned the 
slightest servile work on the Sabbath 
as a violation of the Law, but Jesus 
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plucked some grains of corn on the Sab- 
bath, and reminded His enemies that 
the Sabbath was made for man, not 
man for the Sabbath. 

Seven or eight months of His public 
life had now passed. The Pharisees, 
going forth from the Temple, plotted 
with the Herodians to destroy Him. 
They sought to arouse the suspicion of 
King Herod; he had executed John the 
Baptist and he would likely do the same 
with Jesus if sufficiently incensed 
against Him. Jesus could have made 
the priests, the scribes and the Phari- 
sees the priests and teachers of the New 
Law, if they had not stubbornly re- 
jected Him. At this point, after a 
night in prayer, Jesus chose twelve of 
His disciples whom He named apostles. 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 


One of the longest and most famous 
of Christ’s discourses, containing the 
principles of His Messianic Kingdom, 
was delivered probably in the second 
year of His ministry. Some authorities, 
including our author, place it immedi- 
ately after the calling of the apostles. 
“For the teaching of Christ in the ear- 
lier period of His public ministry,” we 
read in the Catholic Biblical Encyclo- 
pedia, “the Sermon on the Mount is of 
the greatest importance, and occupies 
three full chapters in the First Gospel 
(Matt. v—vii; ef. Luke vi: 20-49). 

. . This sermon is the Magna Charta 
of the Christian moral code; it con- 
tains a compendium of Christ’s revela- 
tion and doctrines.”’ 

It is quite certain that Matthew and 
Luke selected only some of the princi- 
pal points. Many things said by Jesus 
on that occasion are not recorded in 
the Gospels. The analysis of the Ser- 
mon in Guidance tells the students some 
of the things that they would have 
heard or not heard if they were present 
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on the occasion. The student would 
not have heard any of the petty discus- 
sions of the Pharisees, or other things of 
the kind, but he would have heard that 
the way of true happiness is found by 
the poor, the meek, the merciful, the 
clean of heart and the forgiving; that 
sinlessness consists in purity of heart 
and intention; that God is our kind and 
loving Father, watching over us at 
every instant, quick and ready to sup- 
ply all our needs. Jesus made the test 
of our love for Him the manner in 
which we love our fellow men. He re- 
quires that we love even those who 
persecute us, that we be reconciled with 
our enemy before we come to offer Him 
a gift; in a word, that we be perfect as 
God our Father is perfect. 

“All this,” writes our author, “was an 
utterly new message for the world. And 
Jesus presented it in short, simple sen- 
tences easily understood by all. He 
presented it, not as something He had 
learned from others, not as something 
that might be true and that might be 
false; rather He presented it with fi- 
nality and authority. It was a message 
that was truly divine, both in its con- 
tent and in the manner in which it was 
given.” 

The Savior had nearly reached the 
end of the first year of His public life. 
These were busy days. Wherever He 
preached in Galilee great crowds 
gathered. St. Mark records that He 
and His apostles could at times not so 
much as take their food. Not all came 
out of mere curiosity; some really loved 
Him and wished to hear Him speak 
again and again. Others were hopeful 
of winning a miraculous cure either for 
themselves or for sick friends. Certain 
women mentioned in the Gospel took 
care of the needs of Jesus and His 
group, even out of their own means 
(Luke viii: 2-3). Many of the mir- 
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acles that the Catholic hears in the an- 
nual repetition of the Sunday Gospels 
were worked at this time. The centu- 
rion won a cure for his servant; the 
widow of Naim and Jairus were over- 
joyed to have their dead children re- 
stored to life. 


“INDEED THOU ART 
THE SON OF GOD” 


An event of the greatest impor- 
tance was the first promise of the 
Eucharist. The twelve apostles had 
just returned from their first missionary 
journey. Jesus had sent them forth, 
two by two, with power to work mir- 
acles and to preach to the people. Jesus 
planned to take the tired missionaries 
across the lake to a quiet place where 
they could rest awhile. The people 
were loath to be separated from Jesus 
and journeyed to the other side of the 
lake by fording the Jordan quickly. 
People from all the towns hurried on 
foot to the place where they sensed that 
Jesus would arrive with His apostles. 
The scriptural account tells us that 
Jesus had compassion on the multitude 
and began to teach them many things. 
When evening came, the listeners were 
hungry. Jesus worked the miracle of 
the multiplication of the five barley 
loaves and the two fishes that He might 
feed the concourse of over five thousand 
men, besides women and children. 

Dismissing the multitude and leaving 
His apostles in the boat, He went into 
a mountain alone to pray. A storm 
came up and the boat was in danger of 
capsizing, when the apostles saw upon 
the water what they thought was an ap- 
parition but it was Jesus Himself. He 
bade them to be of good heart and to 
fear not. In answer to Peter’s request 
He bade him to come to Him on the 
water. Peter walked forth boldly 
enough, but his faith failed him in the 
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violence of the wind, and he began to 
sink. Jesus stretched forth His hand 
and saved him. “And when they were 
come up into the boat, the wind ceased. 
And they that were in the boat came 
and adored him, saying: Indeed thou 
art the Son of God” (Matt. xiv: 32, 
33). 

St. John relates that the multitude 
came to Capharnaum and found Jesus. 
It was at Capharnaum that Christ 
promised His real presence in explicit 
terms: “The bread which I will give 
is my flesh for the life of the world. . . 
unless you eat the flesh of the Son of 
Man and drink his blood you have no 
life in yourselves . . . for my flesh is 
real food, and my blood is real drink” 
(John vi: 52, 54, 56). The strictly 
literal interpretation of these words 
follows from the context of the passage; 
the attitude of the Jews in murmuring 
against Christ and that of some dis- 
ciples in leaving Him are clear evidence 
that they had understood Him liter- 
ally and not figuratively. So clear was 
His statement to the effect that He 
would give them His flesh to eat and 
His blood to drink that there could be 
no doubt at all about the meaning of 
the words. Many of His disciples went 
back, and walked no more with Him. 
Jesus permitted them to go. If they 
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could not accept His doctrine, they 
could not be His disciples. His next 
word was a challenge to the twelve: 
“Will you also go away?” The answer 
of Peter is memorable: “Lord, to whom 
shall we go? Thou hast the words of 
eternal life.” Christ did not choose to 
work more miracles to convince the 
doubting. 

“After this,” writes St. John, “there 
was a feast of the Jews, and Jesus went 
up to Jerusalem.” This was likely the 
Feast of Pentecost, commemorating the 
giving of the Law to Moses. At the 
pool of Bethsaida in Jerusalem Jesus 
worked the miracle of curing the para- 
lytic. It was the Sabbath and the Jews 
affected to be scandalized that Jesus 
would not only cure the cripple but in- 
struct him to carry his pallet. Our 
author says humorously that “the 
Pharisees considered it wrong to carry 
even a dried fig on the Sabbath and a 
pallet weighed far more than a dried 
fig!” They would not accept Jesus’ 
vindication of His action, but “sought 
the more to kill Him because He did 
not only break the Sabbath, but also 
said God was His Father, making him- 
self equal to God.” 


HIS TRANSFIGURATION 


Jesus left Jerusalem and returned to 
Galilee. The vindictive scribes and 
Pharisees followed Him to spy on Him 
and to endeavor to lead Him into some 
trap. Jesus withdrew to Phoenicia and 
Decapolis. He worked some miracles 
there including a second multiplication 
of loaves and fishes on the eastern shore 
of the Lake of Galilee. But His real 
purpose in making the journey was that 
He might in privacy prepare His apos- 
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tles for the things that were to come. 
This leads us to great event, His Trans- 
figuration. After demanding of His 
apostles that they tell Him who they 
thought He was, and receiving the mag- 
nificent reply of St. Peter: “Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the living God” 
(Matt. xvi: 16), Jesus promised to 
make St. Peter the head of the Church 
that He intended to found. 

The Jews hoped that the Messias 
would restore the Kingdom to Israel, 
and would conquer and punish all the 
enemies of Israel. Jesus had to correct 
this false idea. He told His disciples of 
His future suffering, death and resur- 
rection (Matt. xvi: 21). In His good- 
ness Jesus wished to give the three 
selected apostles, Peter and James and 
John his brother, a glimpse of the glory 
that would be His because of His sacri- 
fice. He brought them “up into a high 
mountain apart, and He was trans- 
figured before them.’”’ Moses and Elias 
appeared. Peter made his suggestion 
of the three tabernacles. A voice out 
of the clouds said: “This is my be- 
loved Son, in whom I am well pleased; 
hear ye him.” The disciples, very 
much afraid, fell upon their face. The 
manifestation over, Jesus bade them 
arise and fear not. They were charged 
to keep the matter secret until His 
resurrection. St. Leo tells us: “Christ 
meant above all to take away the 
scandal of the Cross from the hearts of 
His disciples.” His sufferings were but 
the necessary prelude to His glory. 

Only six or seven months remained 
before He was to die. The story of 
these last months and of His death and 
resurrection will follow in a subsequent 
article. 
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QO UESTIONS ANSWERED 


By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M. 





Kissing Hand of Celebrant 


Question: I have been informed 
that it is not in accordance with the 
rubrics for women to kiss the hand of 
the celebrant, when they receive a 
candle or palm from him during the 
ceremonies on the feast of the Purifi- 
cation or on Palm Sunday. Can you 
tell me what is the correct procedure 
in this matter? 

CHAPLAIN 

Answer: Both the Roman Missal 
and the Memoriale Rituum, in the ru- 
brics for the ceremonies to be observed 
on the above feasts, imply that men 
and women alike kiss the hand of the 
celebrant when they receive either 
candle or palm from him. In the Mis- 
sal the rubric for the distribution of 
palms is substantially the same as that 
for distribution of the candles, and it 
amounts to this: “The celebrant dis- 
tributes the palms (candles), first to 
any dignitary, then to the deacon and 
subdeacon, next to other clerics, and 
finally to the laity ; with everyone genu- 
flecting and kissing the palm (candle) 
and the hand of the celebrant, except 
Prelates, if there be any present.”? 

The Memoriale Rituum, for both 
ceremonies, directs that the palms or 
candles should be given to the clergy, 
who all kiss first the palm or candle, 


*“Postea Celebrans stans ante Altare ver- 
sus ad populum, distribuit ramos, primum 
digniori, a quo ipse accepit, deinde Diacono 
et Subdiacono paratis, et aliis Clericis singula- 
tim per ordinem, ultimo laicis: omnibus genu- 
flectentibus et ramum ac manum Celebrantis 
osculantibus, exceptis Praelatis, si adsint”’ 
(Missale Romanum). 
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and then the hand of the celebrant. 
The rubrics then go on to say, for both 
ceremonies, that the celebrant after- 
wards distributes the palms or candles 
to the people, first to the men, then to 
the women, as in the previous rubric. 
No indication is given that women are 
not to kiss the hand of the celebrant 
when they receive from him the blessed 
object. 

It is interesting to note that both 
Missal and Memoriale Rituum, when 
speaking of the ceremonial kiss, place 


the blessed object before the hand of 


the celebrant. The latter liturgical 
book, in fact, says explicitly that the 
palm is to be kissed before the hand of 
the celebrant.” 


Paschal Vigil and Divine Office 


Question: The restored Paschal 
Vigil seems to affect the recitation of 
the divine office, by directing that the 
recitation of Matins and of Compline 
is to be omitted. If the Easter Vigil 
is celebrated on Holy Saturday night 
by only one priest (without deacon and 
subdeacon), and if the pastor is the 
celebrant, would the assistant share in 
this dispensation from the divine office? 
Would it make any difference if the as- 
sistant is not present for the ceremony? 

CURATE 


Answer: In the restored Paschal 
Vigil, so far as can be determined, the 
personal obligation of clerics in major 
orders to recite the divine office is not 





ee. . qut omnes osculantur prius ramum, 
deinde manum Celebrantis” (Tit. III, cap. II, 
§ II, n. 4). 
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affected. What is contemplated, in the 
rubrics referred to by Curate, is the 
recitation of the canonical hours in 
choir, as in a monastery, where the 
change to a night service would have 
some effect upon the chanting of the 
divine office. 

Therefore, the rubrics for the Holy 
Saturday Vigil say that “Matins and 
Lauds in choir are not to be anticipated 
in the evening, but are said in the 
morning.’*® In other words, the choir 
is not to chant Tenebrae on Friday 
evening. Matins and Lauds of Holy 
Saturday are to be chanted on the 
morning of that day, at which time no 
other liturgical service will be taking 
place. The rubrics, therefore, indicate 
certain changes to be made in the office 
for this occasion. 


There are similar directions for the 
chanting of the Little Hours. Ves- 
pers, instead of being in the _ brief 
form to which we are accustomed 
on Holy Saturday, are to be the 
same as those on Holy Thursday, 
save for some minor changes. The 
rubrics then say that Compline is to be 
omitted on Holy Saturday.* Matins 
for Easter Sunday are omitted, because 
the Paschal Vigil takes the place of the 
usual night office. Lauds will be re- 
cited during Mass, after the ablutions, 
just as Vespers are usually said during 
the morning ceremony of Holy Satur- 
day. Lauds in this case are almost 
like the Vespers of the morning rites, 
in brevity and in content. 

The rubrics of the restored Paschal 
Vigil do not mean that any cleric is 
dispensed from his personal obligation 
of reciting Matins or Compline on Holy 
Saturday or on Easter Sunday. We 


5“ Matutinum et Laudes in choro non anti- 
cipantur de sero sed dicuntur mane.” 

*“Vesperae dicuntur post meridiem, hora 
competenti Completorium hac nocte 
omittitur.”’ 
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may make exception for Lauds of 
Easter Sunday, so far as the celebrant 
is concerned, and any cleric who takes 
part in the ceremony, either as one of 
the ministers at the altar, or in some 
fashion as a bona fide participant. In 
this case, however, it would seem proper 
to follow the rubrie which substitutes 
the altered Vespers of Holy Thursday 
for the short Vespers of the morning 
rites on Holy Saturday. A first read- 
ing of the rubrics for the Paschal Vigil 
might convey the impression that a 
“dispensation” is given from the reci- 
tation of Compline for Saturday and of 
Matins for Sunday, but closer study of 
the rubrics does not justify this. 
International Date Line 

Question: Frequent references to 
journeys across the Pacifie Ocean have 
led me to wonder just what a traveler 
on such a journey does about matters 
like Friday abstinence, Sunday Mass, 
divine office, and the like, when a day 
is dropped from the calendar, or when 
an extra day is added. What is the 
rule for such cases? INCOLA 

Answer: More than one author dis- 
cusses the interesting possibilities that 
arise in this respect, for those who cross 
what is known as the international date 
line, which corresponds in general to 
the 180th meridian, on the opposite side 
of the earth from the Greenwich merid- 
ian. When a traveler crosses this im- 
aginary line on a journey from west to 
east, a day is suppressed. For example, 
Thursday will be followed by Saturday. 
In this case, the suppressed day is non- 
existent, and the obligations attached 
to it, such as abstinence and the reci- 
tation of the divine office, never begin 
to bind.® 

On the other hand, if the journey be 
5 The General Principles for the Reckoning 
of Time in Canon Law. By Arthur Joseph 


Dubé (Catholic University, Washington, 
1941), p. 187 











QUESTIONS ANSWERED 





in a westerly direction, an extra day is 
added. For example, there will occur 
on shipboard Friday I and Friday II. 
In this case, there is no obligation of 
observing the law of abstinence on Fri- 
day II. Likewise, no matter which day 
of the week is thus repeated, the divine 
office for that day does not have to be 
repeated, and the recitation of the ca- 
nonical hours is not obligatory. The 
principle applied in such instances is 
that no one is obliged to fulfill the same 
obligation twice. However, the holy 
sacrifice of the Mass may be offered on 
both days. The reason for this last is 
that there really are two distinct days, 
although they have the same name and 
the same date, and it appears proper to 
allow the repetition of things that are 
favorable.* 


Indulgences on Rosary Bracelet 
are available in 
various places what are known as 
rosary bracelets. On these bracelets 
there will be one decade, or five dec- 
ades, of the rosary in the form of beads 
raised from the face of the bracelet. 
Are these permissible for recitation of 
the rosary, and can the indulgences of 
the rosary be attached to them? 
PRECANS 


Question: There 


Answer: It is necessary at the out- 
set to make a distinction between the 
various indulgences that at- 
tached to rosaries and to other chaplets, 


and the indulgences that 


‘an be 
‘an be at- 
tached to religious articles in general. 
Proper to beads of various kinds are 
the Crosier, Dominican and Brigittine 
indulgences, to mention those that are 
better known. (It about 
specific indulgences that the original 
In ad- 


was these 
inquiry was made by Precans.) 
dition, there can usually be attached 
the Apostolic indulgences, namely, 

®*De Temporis Supputatione. By A. Van 
Hove (Dessain, Rome, 1933), n. 301, note 2 


7 Tractatus de Legibus. By Lucius Rodrigo, 
S.J. (Sal Terrae, Santander, 1944), n. 333 
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those which our Holy Father places 
upon religious objects blessed by him. 

Briefly, it appears correct to say that, 
although these last named indulgences 
can be attached to a rosary bracelet, 
objects of this kind cannot have at- 
tached to them indulgences which are 
proper to beads or chaplets, such as 
the Brigittine, Crosier and Domini- 
can indulgences. 

The Sacred Congregation of Indul- 
gences was asked on June 20, 1836, 
whether “indulgences can be: attached 
to chaplets or rings of silver or gold, on 
which there have been carved, for reci- 
tation of the rosary, ten beads or a 
third part of the rosary.” The answer 
of the Sacred Congregation was that 
this could not be done “for indulgences 
granted for recitation of the rosary.’’® 

The wording of the question indi- 
cates that its purpose was to learn 
whether or not any indulgences could 
be attached to circlets or rings, on 
which beads had been carved or en- 
graved for recitation of the rosary. Al- 
though the term “rosary” would 
strictly be limited to the beads upon 
which are placed the Dominican indul- 
gences, the general principle is appli- 
cable that certain indulgences are proper 
to particular types of religious objects 
and beads.® For example, the Crosier 
indulgences can be placed only upon 
chaplets consisting of the usual five 
decades, or of fifteen decades.2® Join- 
ing this principle with the response of 
the Sacred Congregation of Indul- 
gences, we arrive at the conclusion that 

®S. C. Indulgent., June 20, 1836, Decret. 
authent. n. 257, n. 5 

“Possuntne applicari indulgentiae coronis, 
seu annulis argenteis, vel aureis, in quibus 
sculpti sunt globuli decem ad recitandum 
Rosarium, vel tertiam ejus partem? 

“R. Negative pro indulgentiis Rosari re- 
citationi concessis.” 

*De Indulgentits. By Seraphinus de An- 
gelis (Libreria Editrice Vaticana, 1950), n. 


226, b 
” Op. cit., n. 271 
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rosary bracelets are not capable of hav- 
ing attached to them the Crosier, 
Brigittine, or Dominican indulgences, 
which are applied only to chaplets or 
beads in the usual sense. 

Nevertheless, it seems that the Apos- 
tolic indulgences can be applied to 
these bracelets. Every Pope issues, 
shortly after his election, a list of the 
indulgences which are attached to reli- 
gious objects blessed by him, or by any 
priest with the special faculty to attach 
these Apostolic indulgences to religious 
articles. Usually this list remains prac- 
tically the same from one Pontiff to 
the next. It is also customary, in the 
official list of indulgences, to specify 
the kinds of articles to which they may 
be attached. 

According to the norms set forth by 
our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, the 
Apostolic indulgences can be attached 
to beads, rosaries, crucifixes, crosses, 
small statues and medals, provided 
that these objects not be made of tin, 
lead, glass that is inflated or hollow, or 
of any similar material which can 
easily be broken or worn out.42 Father 
de Angelis expresses this provision in 
wide terms, when he says that these 
indulgences can be attached “indis- 
criminately to all pious objects.’’!* 

Therefore, one ean safely bless 
rosary bracelets with the intention of 
attaching to them the Apostolic indul- 
gences. Moreover, it should be remem- 
bered that not all of the indulgences 
granted for recitation of the beads re- 
quire the use of blessed beads as a con- 
dition. For example, if one says the 
prayers of the rosary without using 
beads, he does not lose the indulgences 
granted for recitation of the rosary, 
but only those which are granted for 
using blessed beads during the recita- 

" Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XX XI (1939), p. 


132 
” Op. cit., n. 226, b 
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tion.* Thus, if five decades of the 
rosary be recited before the Blessed 
Sacrament, a plenary indulgence can 
be gained, provided that the additional 
conditions of confession and Holy 
Communion be fulfilled.* For this in- 
dulgence no beads are required, and 
the rosary bracelet could lawfully and 
validly be used in this recitation of the 
rosary to gain the plenary indulgence. 

If memory serves, one of the Catholic 
papers reported during World War II 
that the Holy See had made a special 
concession to permit the use of a “ro- 
sary ring” by the armed forces of an- 
other country. No other basis for this 
reported concession has been found 
than this brief news item. So far as 
the account may be verified, it would 
seem only to confirm the need of the 
traditional beads to gain what are 
properly rosary indulgences, unless a 
special indult or privilege has been re- 
ceived from the Holy See. 


Crucifix at Benediction 


Question: Just what are the regula- 
tions for the presence of the crucifix at 
Benediction with the Most Blessed 
Sacrament? There seems to be a dif- 
ference of opinion as to the proper 
procedure. 

SACERDOS 


Answer: The Sacred Congregation 
of Rites, in one of its authentic decrees, 
has declared that, although the Congre- 
gation had previously ruled that the 
crucifix on the altar should remain in 
place when the Blessed Sacrament is 


*® De Indulgentiis. By Ludovicus I. Fan- 
fani, O.P. (Marietti, Rome, 1926), n. 116, p. 
125 

“ Enchiridion Indulgentiarum (Typis Poly- 
glottis Vaticanis, 1952), n. 395 
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exposed, this is not strictly of obliga- 
tion.!° The decree makes mention of 
the fact that the opposite practice is 
observed in the patriarchal basilicas of 
Rome, in which the crucifix is removed. 

During the Forty Hours’ Devotion, 
if the Clementine Instruction be fol- 
lowed, there is freedom to observe local 
custom in this regard during the cele- 
bration of Mass with the Blessed Sac- 
rament exposed. The same liberty is 
applied to Benediction and to Exposi- 
tion, as a result of which there is a 
variety of opinion among the authors. 
The natural consequence of this is a 
variety of opinion among the priests 
who carry out the ceremonies.'® Of 
course, if in any place diocesan regu- 
lations require removal of the crucifix, 
these regulations should be followed in 
the places where they apply. 

There is another decree of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites which is perti- 
nent here, and which should be men- 
tioned.'7 According to that decree, 
the crucifix is not to be placed upon the 
exposition throne, or in the same place 
where the monstrance rests during Ex- 
position. Neither is it to be placed 
upon the corporal that is used for Ex- 
position. However, it should be noted 
also that an exposition throne is not 
required for Benediction. For this 
ceremony it is lawful to rest the mon- 
strance upon the mensa of the altar. 
It does not have to be placed upon a 
throne or over the altar. 

® Decreta Authentica Congregationis Sa- 
crorum Rituum (Rome, 1898-1927), Sept. 2, 
1741, Aquen., D. A. 2365 ad 1 

*®Cfr. Questions and Answers: Precepts. 
By Canon E. J. Mahoney (London, Burns 
Oates & Washbourne, 1949), qu. 671 


“S.C. of Rites, June 2, 1883, Cuneen., D. 
A. 3576 ad III 
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Dominican Giant 


FaTHER McNasp Reaper. Edited by 
Francis Edward Nugent (P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, New York, 1954), 
227 pp. $3.50. 

Belloc’s death such a short time ago 
reminded us that we have passed out of 
a literary age. In fact, Belloc out- 
lived his age, along with a few others 
still with us, such as Walter de La 
Mare and John Masefield. 

It is nearly twenty years since Fr. 
Vincent McNabb, O.P., stood sadly by 
as a giant named Chesterton was 
tenderly tucked beneath the green 
earth of Beaconsfield. Fr. McNabb 
continued on in that sweet and bril- 
liant Edwardian tradition until he, 
too, died in the alien year 1943. 

The new literary age at first did not 
even deign to look back at the old; and 
then it did so scornfully. 


Now comes an able collection of the 
works of the masterful Fr. McNabb to 
shake us with misgivings, to turn our 
hearts back to an era which, if fustian 
and quaint, at least had enough gentle 
manners, flinty resolution, soaring and 
noble phrases, and gentlemanly satire 
to make us feel much like prodigal 
children. 


We have our geniuses, indeed, like 
Waugh and his rapier, Greene and his 
ignoble heroes, Mauriac and his psy- 
chiatric spyglass. But we are lacking 
in wise men. A glimpse at the picture 
of Fr. Vincent on the dust jacket 
ef the Father McNabb Reader is 
enough to convince anyone human 
enough to be wholesomely sentimental 


that the aged writer was a wise man. 
The picture is of a priest one would 
be glad publicly to confess to, reason 
enough to praise the age that produced 
him. 

The Father McNabb Reader is like 
a Chinese dinner—a taste of this and 
a taste of that—all so delicious that one 
wants to return and sample every re- 
maining mystery of the kitchen. 

Here is a dish we once had and 
enjoyed; but it has gone out of fashion 
and we did not realize how much we 
missed it until Francis Edw. Nugent 
served it up in just a teasing and “smid- 
gen” amount—the informal essay. The 
essays lead off the Reader, and I am 
glad, for they introduce the Fr. Vincent 
one might meet on the top of an omni- 
bus, or sitting in the park feeding the 
pigeons, or in a study of a winter night 
with a hearty fire and port. Just that 
very mood proves that they are suc- 
cessful essays. 

They are Chestertonian without the 
least trying—I mean not at all an at- 
tempt at paradox, but intuitively in- 
cisive, using the commonplace like an 
underwater viewing-box to see the ter- 
rible mysteries that haunt the under- 
current of the times. “The Passing of 
Children’s Games” worries the author. 
He feels that when children’s sport be- 
comes a prey of fashion, it is an omen— 
an evil one. It is easy to agree with 
him, but even should one not, what a 
joy to follow him as he lights up the 
corners of logical deduction and steps 
daintily from reminiscence to con- 
clusion, in much the same manner of 


the great GKC. 
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And here is just a soupcon of poetry, 
to suggest that Fr. MeNabb is kin 
to Cardinal Newman, a master with 
prose, but universal genius enough to 
dash off poetry relaxation. It 
would be easy to mark the author, even 
without knowing his name, as a contem- 
porary of Francis Thompson: 


a 


as 


And now within this slowly dying 
heart 
My childhood’s dreams steal back 
to me, 
As when I sought to pierce and see, 
Behind the veils of sight, if but in 
part, 
One glimpse of Thee; 
but Thee. 
Of Fr. MeNabb’s poems, as of Thomp- 
it is enough to comment that 
they appear as prayers. To subject 
them to criticism is like an invasion of 
the cloister. 


none else 





son’s, 


There are larger sections devoted to 
apologetics, theology and to retreat con- 
ferences. Personally, I should want 
perhaps another dish, or a bit larger 
helping of the others. But that is the 
way with an undisciplined appetite, and 
I am sure that Nugent was correct in 
his choice. For I could easily ruin my 
intellectual waistline by stuffing on 
essays, poetry and personality. 

Enough of this reviewer’s opinions. 
It would be supreme egotism not to de- 
vote more space to the venerable Do- 
minican. This book cannot quite make 
us know him as he was on Sundays, 
holding forth in the grand tradition of 
debate that has also passed—speaking 
in London’s Hyde Park along with the 
soapbox atheists and intense young 
Marxists. It was the age of apologetic 
a far more exciting age, to my way 
of thinking, than must be our era of 
conversion of the indifferent. 

He belonged to that Victorian-born 
school of revolt against urbanization; 
like Chesterton, he wished to end pov- 
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erty, putting the clock back to an- 
other economic era. “Four acres and 
a cow,” was the way the Distributists 
put it. 

Impractical, perhaps—but there are 
some impracticalities that belong to 
wise, brave men, rather than to fools. 
There was true nobility to Don Quixote, 
and the fact that it is little understood 
is not to the credit of this generation. 

Francis Edw. Nugent, whose articles 
in this Review will be remembered, has 
produced a record number of works 
over the last two years, though he is 
still a very young seminarian currently 
studying abroad. This Reader must be 
a fulfillment of a literary love of Mr. 
Nugent and a wish to share the good 
thing that is Fr. Vincent MeNabb. 

We must thank Mr. Nugent—and 
predict that his is the first among many 
books that may indicate a turn, that 
Fr. MeNabb 
Belloc and Thompson and Patmore and 
the whole host of late Victorian mem- 
bers of the Catholic revival may be- 


and Chesterton and 


come a shining advance guard, rather 
than shadowy forces in retreat. 
FRANK Morriss 


**. . » Qui Christus Est” 

THE PATH TO THE HEIGHTs. By Raoul 
Plus, S.J. (Newman Press, West- 
minster, Md., 1954), pp. 128. $2.50. 
The theme of this most recent of 

Fr. Plus’ many books is “Ad Montem 

Qui Christus Est,” an examination 

of the spiritual life, particularly for 

the young, developed around the 
mountain-climbing metaphor. It is 
perhaps a metaphor more appealing to 
those young Europeans of Alpine prox- 
imity and predilection, or to those young 

Britons whose mentality is of the 

Arnold Lunn bent, than it is to us 

American auslanders. On the other 

hand, the mountain-climbing fever is 


ANNOUNCING . . . 





COLLECTIO 
RITUUM 


AD INSTAR APPENDICIS 
RITUALIS ROMANI PRO 
DIOECESIBUS STATUUM 
FOEDERATORUM AMERI- 
CAE SEPTENTRIONALIS 








THE NEW LATIN AND ENGLISH 
RITUAL RECENTLY AUTHORIZED 
BY THE HOLY SEE FOR USE OF 
THE UNITED STATES CLERGY 


Here is the approved translation of 
the new bilingual ritual authorized 
by the Holy See for use in the United 
States. Parts which may now be said 
in English are clearly indicated — with 
Latin translation alongside. Parts 
which must still be said in Latin are 
also plainly shown. Contains both the 
retained Latin and new modern Eng- 
lish of the ritual for the sacraments of 
Baptism, Matrimony, Confirmation, 
and Extreme Unction, for the adminis- 
tration of Viaticum, and for twenty- 
six of the Church’s blessings. 


BINDINGS: 


Imitation Leather, Gold Edge, with 
rounded corners and marker 


ME divers was cdawisak ances $4.50 


Genuine Imported Morocco Leather, 
Gold Edge, with rounded corners, 
marker ribbons, and slipcase.... 5.75 





Exclusive Publishers 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
901 Bruce Bidg. Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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a contagious thing, and there is a fas- __ sort, insufficiently heedful of the great 
cination about it, a fascination upon differences in the colloquialisms of the | 
which the publishers of such books as _ two languages. | 
Kon-Tiki have been not slow to capital- This is a subject upon which this re- | 

ize. So maybe Fr. Plus has a motif viewer feels strongly. Translation is 

here for us all. a matter for experts, men and women | 


We must depend upon the translation _ proficient in both tongues. So often 








of Wilfrid B. Kane to learn what he we encounter a book by a foreign author é 
does with that motif. I have seen good who is supposed to be a literary crafts- } 
translations of Plus and others that man that is simply frightful in its Eng- | ( 
were almost atrocious. Mr. Kane’s job _ lish dress. We really are at the mercy | 
is only fair. of the translator. So is the poor author. t 
For one thing, it seems to me that He may be made to read beautifully, ‘ 
the translation is too awkwardly Gallic. | or he may be made to look like a dolt. : 
Granted Fr. Plus is a Frenchman There are places in The Path to the f 
and delightfully reflective of that na- | Heights where poor Father Plus doesn’t ] 
tional genius, it is necessary that his come off too successfully in English. t 
French colloquialism be rendered with- Happily, there are other places where t 
out intelligent adaptation to English he reads quite smoothly. Would, I 
and American idiom? After all, the though, that the quality of the transla- i 
strength of the original rested in its  tion—perhaps, too, of the original—had \ 
direct and simple technique, a tech- been less uneven. ( 
nique involving the clever use of col- The book, largely anecdotal in ap- | 
loquial speech. That strength can proach, lends expression to some ex- 
hardly be preserved in translation if cellent ideas, and surely cannot fail to , 
the rendering is to be of a quite literal —_ profit the reader. KE. FRANCIS . 
( 
t 
THE LOUVAIN PHILOSOPHICAL SERIES 
INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY 
By Canon Louis De RAEYMAKER, Pu.D., S.T.D. 
Translated by Hanry McNEtt1, Pa.D. Price $4.50 1 
EPISTEMOLOGY . 
By CaNoN FERNAND VAN STEENBERGHEN, Pu.D., S.T.D. : 
Translated by Martin J. Fiynn, Pu.D., S.T.D. Price $4.50 | 
ONTOLOGY —— 
By Canon FERNAND VAN STEENBERGHEN, Pu.D., S.T.D. | 
Translated by Martin J. Fiynn, Pua.D., S.T.D. Price $4.50 
COSMOLOGY 
By Fernanp Renorete, Sc.D., Pa.D. 
Translated by James F. Correy, Pua.D., S.T.D. Price $4.50 
JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc. 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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The Workers Are Few 


ForwarD With Curist. By Fathers 
Manna and Maestrini (Newman 
Press, Westminster, Md., 1954), pp. 
163. $2.75. 


This slender volume of “thoughts 
and reflections on vocations to the for- 
eign missions” is a modernization of 
Fr. Paolo Manna’s celebrated book 
on Missionary vocations that was long 
ago published in America under the 
title The Workers Are Few. That 
splendid Boston priest, Monsignor 
Joseph F. McGlinchey, was responsible 
for its appearance in 1911, and Fr. 
Manna’s confrere, Fr. Nicholas Maes- 
trini, for its new presentation over 
the imprint of the Newman Press. The 
book assuredly deserves our attention, 
if for no other reason than that it deals 
with a matter of an importance to the 
Chureh that may, without hyperbole, 
be called vital. 

Fr. Maestrini has made himself the 
reader’s benefactor by up-to-dating 
what he describes as “Father Manna’s 
old-fashioned Italian eloquence, some- 
times lyrical, sometimes ponderous,” 
and by replacing citations of older 
authorities with the, for us, more valu- 
able information of contemporary 
authors. 

Forward with Christ presents an out- 
line of the theory of missiology and of 
vocation, examines the present-day 
crisis for its impact upon missionary 
endeavor, treats of such matters of 


practical concern as the climate and 


language difficulties, the blessings re- 
sultant upon the missionary vocation, 
interlards its text with a variety of 
interesting photographs, and, in general, 
affords the reader a very interesting 
and usually readable excursion through 
current mission life and need. 

Fr. John J. Considine of Mary- 
knoll contributes a very intriguing ap- 








For All Priests 





The Primacy of Peter 


By Msgr. Charles Journet, trans. by John Chapin—An 
excellent analysis of the apostolic succession and a 
timely reply to Oscar Cullmann’s earlier work, 
Peter, Disciple, Apostle, Martyr. Msgr. Journet dis- 
cusses the chief issues which separate Protestants and 
Catholics and bases his answers to Professor Cullmann 
directly upon Catholic tradition. $2.75 





Why | Became a Brother 


Compiled and Edited by Rev. George L. Kane.— 
Nineteen brothers, of various religious communities, 
provide autobiographical sketches that will do much 
to clarify many misapprehensions about vocations to 
the brotherhood. The contributors came from every 
station in lay life and are now engaged in a variety 
of indispensable works undertaken by their communi- 
ties. Paper $1.00 Cloth $2.50 





Origen: Prayer; Exhortation 


to Martyrdom 


Trans. by John J. O'Meara—Volume 19 of “Ancient 
Christian Writers’’ presents two works of Origen, 
the eminent Alexandrian theologian and scholar 
His treatise on Prayer includes a commentary on The 
Lord’s Prayer and is often considered his finest work. 
In the second treatise, Exhortation to Martyrdom, the 
writer consoles two close friends who were lan- 
guishing in prison during the persecution of Maximin 
Thrax. $3.25 





Sources of Christian Theology 


Volume I: Sacraments and Worship 

Edited by Paul F. Palmer, $.J.—The first in a series 
of volumes designed to present in English the basic 
texts and documents which have shaped and continue 
to control Catholic theological teaching. The selec- 
tions are drawn principally from the early liturgies, 
the writings of the Fathers, the canons and decrees of 
the ecumenical councils and the official pronounce- 
ments of the Holy See. Volume one shows the 
liturgy and doctrinal development of Baptism, Con- 
firmation and the Eucharist. $5.0 





No Longer Two 


A Commentary on the Encyclical Casti Con- 
nubii of Pius XI 

By Walter J. Handren, $.J.—To young men and 
women confronted with the question: ‘What is 
marriage?’ the author offers sound advice by an ac- 
curate, attentive and illuminating analysis of the 
masterful encyclical of Pope Pius Xi. Wherever 
possible the teaching of the late Pontiff is augmented 
by statements of the present Holy Father and the 
Bishops of our country. $4.50 
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THROUGH HIM AND WITH HIM AND UN HIM 


By VENANTIUS BUESSING, O.F.M. CAP. 
{Author of Dearly Beloved} 


This book—a full eight-day retreat on the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass—is published exactly as it is 
delivered by this skillful, inspiring and popular 
master of retreats. The simplicity and the eagerness 
of style is according to the mind of St. Paul who 
wrote to the Corinthians: “Even though I am rude 
in speech, yet not so in knowledge.” Father Venan- 
tius is guided by the sacred writer of the Second 
Book of the Machabees: “. . . so if the speech be 
always nicely framed, it will not be grateful to the 
readers.” 





AUTHOR: Father Venantius has spent thirty-five years giving retreats in all parts 
of the United States and Canada. In 1955 he will celebrate his Golden Jubilee. 
THROUGH HIM AND WITH HIM AND IN HIM is the result of all Father 
Venantius’ years as a priest and retreat-master, an answer to so Many requests 
that he leave “his hopes and experiences” in lasting form for all priests and re- 
ligious who labor “through Him and with Him and in Him.” 


BOOK: (From the Foreword of the Most Rev. James L. Connolly, Bishop of Fall River) 
One thing is sure, that no one, priest or lay, sister or brother in religion, 
can read the book without benefit. The eye will be keener, the mind more alert to 
spiritual truths, the resolve to be and to do better ali the more firm for the light and 
guidance and encouragement that we find here. We may all be grateful to the 
venerable author for his effort. We should all beg the Lord to reward his zeal. . . 
But above and beyond all is our recognition of a talent for speaking simply and 
revealing unsuspected inspiration in words and phrases of hymns and prayers long 
used but not enough noted.” 


STYLE: (Comments on an unusual style from reviews of Father Venantius’ 
Dearly Beloved)“. . . It is crammed full of fresh and picturesque illustrations, color- 
ful personalities, surprising turns of expression, and a psychological insight into 
the normal mind and normal emotions that is positively unerring. And what an 
extraordinary variety of personalities parade through these pages.” —Rev. John B. 
Sheerin, Editor of The Catholic World 
“,, . The book which clearly was written for oral presentation with no thought of 
literary style, is most attractive in its homely simplicity—the simplicity of utter 
sincerity.”—Rev. Cyril Vollert, §.J., President of the Mariological Society of 
America, in Review For Religious 
“The talks were not written for publication and it is blessedly obvious that they 
have not been touched up for that purpose.’”’—Rev. Vincent Eaton,S.S., in The Priest. 


PURPOSES: Use it on your diocesan or community retreat—for your own 
private retreat. Use it for giving retreats and missions. Use it for your spiritual 
reading—for your days of recollection. Use it for preparing your sermons—for 
your talks to religious men and women. Use it for community reading—for a gift 
to a fellow priest or religious or seminarian—for your work as counselor. Use it 
for every work “through Him and with Him and in Him.” 


Price $4.00 
JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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pendix which he titles “The Challenge 
of South America,’ and which is as 
fine a twelve-page summation of the 
trials and opportunities that are the 
Church’s in that vast continent as one 
could ask for. Cardinal Mooney offers 
a foreword to the book. J. ©. Paysen 


Statue’s Autobiography 


La ConaquistaporA—The Autobiogra- 
phy of an Ancient Statue. By Fray 
Angelica Chavez (St. Anthony Guild 
Press, Paterson, N. J., 1954), 134 pp. 
$2.00. 


This is an engaging tour de force in 


‘ 


the form of an “autobiography” of an 
ancient statue of Our Lady wander- 
ing through the Spanish New World 
for the past three hundred and twenty- 
five years. The statue came with the 
Conquistadores, hence its name and the 
title of the book. It is an actual statue 


and the author, a historian, has in 


previous studies made it a labor of 


love to trace back through moldy tomes 
and dusty documents the history of 
the families who were associated with 
the statue. This is his fourth publiea- 
tion on this topie, the others technical 
devotional 


historical studies, this a 


work. He has sueceeded admirably 
in catching the spirit of devotion which 
has grown up around this statue in 
Mexico and New Mexico. The effect 
on the reader is an insight into how 
a particular statue can have attached to 
it an amazing feeling of individual per- 
sonality. It is an illustration of how 
devotion to the blessed Mother becomes 
concrete, as it were, in time and space. 
Our devotion is not that of angels but 
of men, not usually abstract but often 
attached to concrete, tangible things 
such as Rosary beads, medals, this or 
that statue, this or that shrine. Just 
as our worship of God, so our venera- 
tion of Our Lady and the saints is ex- 
pressed through sensible media, for we 
humans have bodies and are not naked 
intellects and wills. 

The book is enriched with six photo- 
graphs (one in color) of the statue. 
The original statue is exposed for pub- 
lie veneration in the Conquistadora 
Chapel of the Cathedral of St. Francis 
of Assisi in Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
Everyone with even a spark of devo- 
tion to Our Lady will find that spark 
enkindled by reading this book. 


P. J. DAty 
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CHURCH SEATING 


7 
GENUINE QUALITY in church pews embraces design, material, and 
workmanship. 


MANITOWOC SEATING represents the most perfect development in 
pew engineering because it meets all the requirements of the perfect pew— 
comfort, beauty, durability—for lasting satisfactory service. 


2 
Manitowoc Church Furniture Company is equipped to supply you with 
church seating of GENUINE QUALITY at the right price. 


MANITOWOC CHURCH FURNITURE CO. 
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WAXSAVERS 


TRADE [MARK 


Take a sample candle to 
your dealer and have him 
properly fit it to this dur- 
able, attractive, polished 
brass candle-saving can- 
dleburner. 
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I Witt SPEAK To MOTHER 


(Special award-winning article by 
Father A. Durand) 


and 
WHILE WAITING For FATHER 
(the reply by Sr. Citronella) 


Special brochure containing both 
articles for 25 cents. 
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YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


Our experience in promoting books—theological, 'scholarly, 
fiction and General for religious, educational and lay markets 
can help you. Write for free brochure, We can Publish Your 
Book, which describes our cooperative publishing plan. 


EXPOSITION PRESS, INC., Dept. H-53 


386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, New York 
In Calif.: 9172 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46. 
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Specialists in 
Ecclesiastical 


Candles 


The craftsmen who make them... the men 
who service your account... the 
principals in charge of management and 
production . . . all direct their energies 
entirely to the business of making and selling 
ecclesiastical candles for every church 

use and purpose. It is a specialty with us, 
and since quality is the basic ingredient 

in every candle we make, you may 

rely on the Mack-Miller name for 

complete satisfaction at all times. 


TATE 








MACK-MILLER 
CANDLE CO., INC., Syracuse 1, New York New York + Chicago - Boston - New Orleans 





Con J 
Veniens Source 





Every Pastor realizes sadly that a sub- And this Will & Baumer Self-Service 
stantial number of Catholic homes in his Candle Dispenser is close at hand . . . now, 
parish are without Blessed Candles. The today, upon entering or leaving the church. 
old-fashioned practice of burning Blessed It’s both a reminder and a ready source. 
Candles during times of storm, danger, There’s an inviting offering receptacle. And 
severe illness and imminent death is rapidly each pair of Blessed Candles is attractively 
falling into disuse. boxed . . . easy to carry home .. . easy to 


Sermons before Candlemas day and re- keep reverently and securely. 


minders during the year notwithstanding, Dispenser complete with 100 boxes 
many practicing Catholics still scurry of candles only $57.50. 

around in search of Blessed Candles when : 

the Eucharist is brought to the sick . . . or 


to surround the bier of the dead. Te 
Will « 
Place This Handy Self-Service Dispenser (S 
In Your Church Vestibule on Sundays 
It is human nature to put off... to daumer 
think I'll go to the parish house or the : 


vestry next week. But time and oppor- CHURCH CANDLES 
tunity may run out. 


WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CO., INC. 
Established 1855 Syracuse, N. Y. 
Purveyors to the Vatican by Appointment 
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